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Baltimore is famous for lots of 
things beside Chesapeake oysters, 
hospitality, and dairy lunches. 
One line of activity that you 
might never think of is the man- 
ufacture of middy blouses. 


If we told you how many 
thousands of dozensof Paul Jones 
Middies are sold each year you 
might well imagine that every girl 
and young woman in the land 
possesses at least one of them. 


That, in fact, is the ambitious 
goal that Morris & Co., Inc. set 
for themselves some time ago. 
They realized, however, that the 


N. W. AYER 


heights of bigger business are but 
infrequently attained and kept 
without the forward push and 
co-ordinating power of good ad- 
vertising. 

So a little more than a year 
ago they came to Advertising 
Headquarters with all their hopes 
and their fine business record of 
long years standing. Results have 
been most satisfactory. 


We believe that Morris & Co., 
Inc., of the good city of Balti- 
more, will very gladly tell you 
more about the practical value of 
the Ayer kind of service. 
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- 
2,287,904 


cash-fare passengers 
rode daily on the 


INTERBOROUGH 


SUBWAY & 
ELEVATED 


System of New York 
in December 1917— 


more than were carried on any 

other system in the Metropolis 

and over 40% of the City’s 
total traffic. 


Advertisers using the Car Cards 
and Posters on the Interborough 


lines DOMINATE NEW YORK 


ARTEMAS WARD 


TRADING AS WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York 
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Back of the GooSuam ikea 
Seiberling 


The Remarkable Organization Policies That Explain the Sales of 
$111,000,000 a Year 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


RANK A. SEIBERLING, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, expressed the 
essence of his philosophy when he 
said to me: “All the millions of 
dollars we have invested in this 
plant wouldn’t be worth a cent if 
they were not vitalized with hu- 
man effort.” 
Mr. Seiberling’s plant at Akron, 


Ohio, employs 20,000 people. Its 
activities are so gigantic that they 
do call for extraordinary vitalized 


effort in handling men. To put it 
another way, the company is 
strong on organization, which in- 
cludes both salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Seiberling stands 
forth as one of the greatest and 
9 persistent believers in pub- 
icity. 

In a word, he is a man with a 

creed—-a creed for developing men 
and ior selling. The great size of 
the company, I believe, is due 
largely to the impulse within the 
organization and not to vast mar- 
kets. Many concerns fail in the 
midst of great opportunities. 
_ Yet the Goodyear markets have 
indeed been amazing. Rubber 
stands forth to-day as one of the 
chief commodities of the world. 
As a war product it looms very 
big and Mr. Seiberling holds a 
commanding position in the indus- 
trial end of the great conflict. 

At least a hundred thousand 
articles are made from rubber, and 
every person in the civilized world 
uses it Without rubber the tele- 


phone, telegraph and_ wireless 
would be shut off; street cars 
would stop; medicine, surgery and 
dentistry would relapse into the 
primitive; there could scarcely be 
automobiles and airplanes. | It is 
probable, too, that future uses are 
beyond our present imagination. 
Experiments even now are being 
made with rubber roads. 

The Goodyear sales last year 
reached $111,000,000, and the total 
net assets are now over  $60,- 
000,000. The company has 750 
salesmen, 20,000 acres of rubber 
lands in Sumatra that require 
3,300 men, and 24,000 acres of 
desert in Arizona that are being 
reclaimed for growing long-staple 
cotton. It owns a cotton mill in 
Connecticut. All this grew out of 
the sort of effort Mr. Seiberling 
speaks of. 

Ten years ago the company was 
investing only a few thousand dol- 
lars a year for advertising. I am 
told unofficially that its appropria- 
tion one year was around two mil- 
lion dollars. It has long been one 
of the most conspicuous users of 
national magazine space, of news- 
papers, of farm papers, of out- . 
door advertising and of business 
papers. It has used dominating 
space and copy that drove the 
thing home. Not even the flood 
of business that came with the 
war seemed to affect the under- 
lying publicity policy. Neolin soles 
have been the pivot of a great.ad- 
vertising campaign. Mr. Seiber- 
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ling believes in advertising not 
only as a means to increase busi- 
ness, but to assure the ultimate 
consumer of high quality and 
proper prices. 

Any study of the man himself 
must be something of an analysis 
of his organization The name 
Seiberling is synonymous not only 
with rubber products of various 
sorts, but with organized selling. 
He stands among the greatest 
salesmen of the country. To sell 
the products of so great a business 
is, however, a 
very composite 
thing. It goes 
deeply into the 
human organi- 
zation, of 
which I hope 
to give you 
just a glimpse. 

Mr. Seiber- 
ling, in early 
life, was with 
his father’s 


agricultural 
implement fac- 
tory in Akron, 


and afterward 
reorganized 
some _ street 
railway sys- 
tems. When 
he was thirty- 
nine years old, 
in 1898, he 
was $48,000 
poorer than 
nothing. Nev- 
ertheless, he 
borrowed 
$3,500 and 
bought a va- 
cant factory building in Akron, 
giving his note for $10,000. Then, 
believing rubber a business with 
a future, he organized the present 
company. His brother, C. W. Sei- 
berling, who is now vice-president, 
and one other man constituted the 
sales department. In those days 
hard-rubber carriage tires seemed 
to be the big thing, and, after va- 
rious tribulations, they began to 
make them. Evidently Mr. Seiber- 
ling had an eye for publicity even 
then, for one of his men said to 
me: 


FRANK A. SEIBERLING, 
GOODYEAR 


INK 


“Tt wasn’t long before 
putting over some pri 
stunts. He had the King 
land and some of the lord 
on his carriage tires.” 

Mr. Seiberling himself‘) me 
something about his eari. difj- 
culties. He was always ling 
money. Walking down Ea: \ar- 
ket Street one day he cam upon 
an acquaintance, a rich manufac- 
turer of clay products. 
the street were three 
stores that belonged to hi: 

fe lie 
put 
into m 
ness, |’ 
ante: 
those tores 
will be occu- 
pied Within a 
year,” said 
Mr. Sciber- 
ling. “Your 
cash will stim- 
ulate this busi- 
ness and 
everythingelse 
around here.” 

So the capi- 
ta 1 is t took 
$10,000 in 
stock, which 
he carried 
through = vari- 
OUS _ Vicissi- 
tudes ; but fin- 
ally lost faith. 
He declined 
to endorse the 
Goodyear 
notes when 
emergencies 
arose, and so 
Mr. Seiberling got the money 
somehow and bought him out. 
These holdings would now be 
large had he retained them. 


Was 
big 
ing- 


1 
ling 


ross 


icant 


vou'll 
().000 
busi- 
ruar- 

that 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
COMPANY 


LEADS IN MANY ENTERPRISES 


Some of the other early stock- 
holders got cold feet and were 
bought out in a similar way, but 
most of them held on through dis- 
couraging events, and some oi the 
wealth of Akron is the result. 
When the company was ii its 
tightest straits a quarter int rest 
was taken by a prominent A!ron 
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big 
i g- 


«| The New York Globe 


liffi- 
ling 


ea || Is Today New York’s Greatest and Most Complete 


upon 


jutac- | EVENING HOME NEWSPAPER 


ross 





icant 


ou'll i ITS NEWS REPORTS, including exclusive 
(1,000 publication of the Chicago Daily News 
Dusi- | Special War Service and the full Associ- 
re ated Press report give it an individuality 

; and dependability unapproached by any 


tores 
oceu- other evening newspaper. 


ae ITS FEATURE MATTER including the full 
iber- service of the Associated Newspapers, a co- 
Your operative feature service controlled by 40 of 
st the leading evening newspapers of the coun- 
sree” try, such as The Chicago Daily News, The 

Kansas City Star, The Philadelphia Bulletin, 


The Boston Globe and others gives it an in- 


dividuality possessed by no other evening 
newspaper. 


~~ ITS EDITORIAL COLUMNS and editorial 
‘ policy, absolutely free from political or out- 


took 


in 


vari- 
issi- side corporate or interested control make it 


fin- a newspaper of independence and enable it 
aith, to be fair and sympathetic with all that is 
ined A < 
ye good and to the best interests of the city and 

ra of the nation. 

if 
ake No other New York newspaper, morning or evening, is 
| so made with as broad an appeal to all members of 

the household as The Globe 


ney 
out. 
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DEST DAILY mI 


rints the heaviest volume of business from the leading sixteen big stores, 
which i is striking testimony as to the place it occupies in the minds of 
1ose who know best regarding the relative values of the newspapers as 


ivertising mediums. 
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man, and this has resulted in large 
fortunes for his descendants. 

Contrasts are a secret of the 
writer’s art, so here let me antici- 
pate by giving some present-day 
facts about Mr. Seiberling. After 
twenty years we find him still as 
active as ever, and on a scale tre- 
mendously bigger. We find him 
not only chief executive of the 
Goodyear company, but a civic 
leader, head of a home colony de- 
velopment that ranks among the 
greatest enterprises of the sort in 
the world, financier, director of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, president of the Lin- 
coln Highway Association, pro- 
moter of the first long-distance 
motor-truck freight line—between 
Akron and Boston, and all-round 
good fellow. 

I am tempted here to tell a little 
story that characterizes him and 
shows that competitors in Akron 
are good friends. A Red Cross 
drive was on and from Florida, 
H. S. Firestone—whose story I 
shall tell in a future article—wired 
a rather big contribution to make 
up a certain deficit. Shortly after- 
ward he returned to his home in 
Akron and was astonished, on 
leaving the train, to find some 
seventy-five automobiles there. The 
business men of Akron gave him a 
wonderful reception, and the ring- 
leader, so they told me, was F. A. 
Seiberling. The seventy-five auto- 
mobiles followed Mr. Firestone’s 
car to his home, and there on 
the grounds a demonstration took 
place in which Seiberling is re- 
puted to have made more noise 
than any dozen men. It was his 
voice that shouted most persist- 
ently for Firestone to come out on 
the porch and make a speech, 
which he did. 

Mr. Seiberling himself is no 
tyro at public speaking, and has a 
lot of it to do. 

He lives in a wonderful house 
just outside of Akron, which bears 
a title suggestive of baronial man- 
sions, “Stan Hywet Hall.” Its 
architecture follows the old Eng- 
lish lines, and some of its furnish- 
ings are antiques from the old- 
time homes of British aristocracy. 
Mr. Seiberling brought some of 
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these back with him on th 
tania when it docked in America 
for the last time. In his home, 
too, he has a wonderful pipe. 
organ. 

The Seiberling house is syr- 
rounded by.an estate of several 
thousand acres, and its owner js 
an ardent lover of nature; also of 
horses, and his stables are his de- 
light. He has a bowling green, 
where the old game may be played, 
and the Seiberling botanical gar- 
dens are extensive. 

The hospitality of Stan Hywet 
Hall is significant of the demo- 
cratic wealth of Akron. On one 
occasion, covering two days, Mr, 
Seiberling invited his whole fac- 
tory force to his home, ard the 
amazing size of this industrial 
army was emphasized i the 
throngs that filled all the roads, 
fields and grounds adjacent--some 
20,000 strong. 

Mr. Seiberling has been a great 
traveler, on one of his journeys 
visiting South America and going 
up the Amazon to the rubber 
regions. At the time when the 
Goodyear company had under 
consideration its great project for 
turning a section of the Arizona 
desert into cotton fields, he went 
out there and did some exploring 
on his own account. His party 
was lost two or three days in that 
trackless country, and his adven- 
tures would make a story. 

While traversing the Lincoln 
Highway west of Salt Lake City 
he found an especially atrocious 
stretch, where the mud was wheel 
deep, and his automobile came 
near going through entirely. Here 
he saw an opportunity to do a per- 
sonal service in the cause oi this 
great continental road, and he gave 
$100,000 to improve the particu- 
lar segment which now bears his 
name. 


Lusi- 


FORESAW PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR 


TRUCKS 


Mr. 
“one lung” 


Seiberling owned the first 


automobile that ever 
came into Akron, and was re- 
garded as whimsical when he pre- 
dicted the future of the ruotor 
vehicle. He likes to drive his own 
(Continued on page II4) 
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The above chart ‘shows at a glance the various sources 
from which was secured our circulation in 1917. 


Note particularly that over 85% of the circulation was se- 
cured either from subscriber agents in the small towns who 
remit the full subscription price and receive a merchandise 
allowance of from 6 to 10 cents for each subscription, or 
are sent in direct without solicitation other than a renewal 
blank inserted in the last issue sent the subscriber. 


We believe that these figures will be of interest to those 
Advertisers and Agents who study the subscription methods 
of publications carrying their copy. 


Tue AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
* Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations.”” ’ 
Wi ROY Mgr Wit HARING, Mo 
30.N. Deartiorn St., Chicago, Flatiron Building, New York 
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“Pushing” is always clumsy. “The cart before the horse’ in busi- 


ness is not only a clumsy but a costly way 


Push or Pull 





HE average hardware store car- 
ries between 6,000 and 10,000 
items. The corner druggist has 5,000 
different articles; even the grocer must 
divide his selling efforts into over a 
thousand parts. 


What chance has your product in 
all this? Grant that you sell the deal- 
er—how much “‘push” can he in turn 
exert for you on his customers, the 
people you want to reach, the final 
consumers on whom your business is 
founded? 


It is no longer a question of desire, 
nor even of profit to the dealer. No 
dealer can be a salesman for a thou- 
sand lines. 
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The dream of having all dealers 
“pushing” a product has been sur- 
passed, in the case of the progressive 
manufacturer, by the reality of a hun- 
dred million people “pulling” his 
product off the dealers’ shelves. 


Not a few of the widest selling 
commodities in America—articles 
sold wherever stores exist—are sold 
without salesmen of any kind, either 
to the retailer, or even to the jobbing 


'\\ trade. Consumers, led by the adver- 
'tising, “pull”? millions of dollars’ 
‘worth of these commodities off the 


dealers’ shelves each year. 


On every article the total supplant- 
ing of “push” by “pull” is not possi- 
ble; on many it can never be made 
possible. But the extent to which ad- 
vertising as a selling force, can be 
utilized, is a study that vitally con- 
cerns every manufacturer. 


The manufacturer who clings to 


the less efficient and more costly 9% 


method of “push” with any part of 
his selling cost which could more prof- 


itably be spent in creating a demand ~ 


for his product, deliberately handicaps 
himself in competition with the manu- 
facturer who utilizes to the full, the 
more efficient and less expensive meth- 
od of “‘pull.”’ 


o, 
“2 


J. VALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
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How the Mail-Order Man Beats 


Competition of Retail Stores 


Instances Showing How Articles of Merit Have Proved Winners in Mail- 


Order Catalogues When They Have Had Little Suc- 


cess When Sold Through Stores 


“How do you sell so many of 
our No. 1090 baby straps?” 
wrote a manufacturer to a mail- 
order house. ‘Marshall Field and 
Gimbel and Wanamaker and a 
number of the big stores have sold 
this strap for years, but your sales 
since the first of the year have 
run beyond their aggregate sales. 
How do you do it?” 

The answer was simple, and it 
is a mighty valuable hint to man- 
ufacturers of certain kinds of ar- 
ticles. 

“We have a chance to explain 
your baby strap in our catalogue, 
and to show a picture of it at- 
tached to a high-chair.” 

The strap in itself, lying on the 
counter in a baby shop, was a 
meaningless, most confusing 
bunch of leather, and did not sug- 
gest its possibilities. Even the il- 
lustrated counter-display card 
which the manufacturer sent out 
to dealers did not do it justice, 
assuming that the card happened 
to be used, which it generally was 
not after the first month. The 
fact is that baby strap had to be 
not only illustrated, but explained. 
Few clerks could be induced to 
take enough interest in it to dig 
out the special features of the 
strap, and anyway, few customers 
would give them time to go into 
an explanation of the whys and 
wherefore. So the strap had 
plugged along, year in and year 
out, selling in comparatively small 
quantities, the retail sales nearly 
always resulting from a lengthy 
verbal boost by some mother who 
had used the strap to another 
mother who needed a strap for 
her baby. 

But with this mail-order cata- 
logue it was different. The buyer 
for the infant’s section had been 
impressed by the practical fea- 
tures of the strap, had grown en- 
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thusiastic, and had put her enthu- 
siasm on paper and it had gone 
into the catalogue with a simple 
drawing to illustrate the advan- 
tages. 

The mail-order shopper has 
plenty of time and will read an 
explanation of any _ reasonable 
length about any article in which 
he or she is interested. Hence 
the remarkable sale of this baby 
strap. ; 

This is only one instance of the 
difference between store sclling 
and catalogue selling, but it illus- 
trates the possibilities for large 
sales of hard-to-describe articles 
through mail-order channels. 


NO RETAIL SALES, AND YET MAIL- 


ORDERS PILED UP 


Another case in point was that 
of a patent crochet hook with a 
flat handle. Women have always 
been accustomed to using a round 
crochet needle and at first glance 
this new model with the flat han- 
dle looked clumsy and impractical. 
Yet as a matter of fact the lace- 
makers of Europe nearly always 
use a flat-handled hook. It is 
easier to hold, less tiring to the 
hand, and makes possible greater 
speed in crocheting. But this 
story did not tell itself; it had to 
be told in detail to every woman 
before she would even entertain 
the idea of buying such a hook. 
Yet once she did use the new hook 
she was wedded to it and could 
see no other. This hook sold in 
tremendous quantities in mail-or- 
der catalogues, but the store sales 
were very limited except in small 
specialty shops, where the two or 
three salespersons could he en- 
thused over the advantages and 
had opportunity to pass their en- 
thusiasm along to the store’s cus- 
tomers. 


As an interesting illustration of 
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CONSERVATION 


DVERTISING that is printed only once a 
year, but which continues fully as much alive 
for one, two and three years thereafter, as if re- 
peated every week or every month, producing 
continuous returns during such period, is in keeping 
with proper war time economy. It not only saves 
money, but conserves the 
paper supply, etc. Thomas’ 
Register accomplishes this 
end. 


As the cumulative result 
of tests during the past ten 
years, it now carries nearly 
4,000 advertisements, 
more than twice as many as 
ever before appeared in one 
issue of any other trade 


publication. Nearly 100% 
have renewed after first 
test, more than 50% of 
sooo Pages, x2 «them for increased space. 


PRICE $15.00 Number of Users—Over 


HE only work that instantly fur- 12,000 (more than 99% paid 
nishes a complete list of all the _- lati 
Manufacturers and primary sources circu ation) : 


of supply for any conceivable article, Importance of Users— 


or kind of article, more than 70,000. Tha s d 
Descriptive and other adverts. / heir aggregate capital exceeds 


ing matter omitted therefrom is likely $1 6,000,000,000, equivalent in 
to miss attention in 12,000 large con- this respect to 160.000 sub- 


cerns at the most important moment, 


i.e. the moment when they are in scribers of $100,000 each. 


the market. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, 
Allston Sq. - 20 W. Jackson Blyd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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the difference between store sales 
and catalogue sales on this hook, 
a certain house that operated both 
a retail store and a mail-order 
business catalogued the new hook, 
giving it an adequate description 
in the catalogue. The catalogue 
was mailed and immediately or- 
ders began to pour in for the new 
hook. But for some reason the 
shipment of hooks did not arrive. 
For two weeks the orders piled 
up. Meanwhile the mail-order de- 
partment wrote to the manufac- 
turer demanding to know where 
the shipment was, and was _ in- 
formed that it had been sent sev- 
eral weeks before. Tracers were 
sent out, and things were stirred 
up generally, and just about the 
time the situation grew desperate 
and tart telegrams began to fly, 
the shipment of crochet needles 
was discovered in the retail store, 
where it had been for several 
weeks. There had been a display 
on top of the counter all this 
time, and just one needle had been 
sold, while the mail-order depart- 
ment had orders for scores of 
them. 


DEMONSTRATION BY CATALOGUE 
SELLS IT 


Still another instance of a hard- 
to-sell product is a chemically- 
treated ribbed cloth the size of a 
dough-board, with a tube of the 
same material to cover the rolling- 
pin. It is called the “Magic 
Cover” and used as a dough- 
board has several important ad- 
vantages over the wooden variety. 
It is sold in nearly all large de- 
partment stores, yet a small mail- 
order catalogue going to a limited 
list sold more of these “Magic 
Covers” than two or three large 
department stores, simply because 
the catalogue could properly e+- 
plain the article. 

These are not isolated instances. 
There are many articles that have 
demonstrated the same reaction to 
mail-order catalogue treatment 
which have been limited sellers 
over the counter. Any manufac- 
turer who has an article of merit 
that seems to fall flat so far as re- 
tail stores are concerned because 
the sales people do not get the 


‘azine; S. 
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story across, will do well t. look 
into this mail-order  cat:logue 
sales channel. And, indeed, some 
manufacturers may find it advis- 
able, in the case of articles whose 
selling price and profit warrant it, 
to go direct to the public by mail 
if their article does not rcspond 
to ordinary retail-store treaiment 
because it has to be explained 


2 ; 
Loan Committee [n- 
tensifies Effort 

Eight advertising men of New York 
have been placed in charge of as many 
sub- divi isions of the Second Federal Re. 
serve district, outside of New York 
City, to direct the publicity work in 
connection with the distribution of the 
Third Liberty Loan. These men are J. 
F. Atkinson, vice-president of the Bush 
Advertising Service; Lee W. Maxwell, 
vice-president of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company; John W. Hawley, presi- 
dent of the Hawley Publishing Com- 
pany; H. Prudden, general manager 
of the G. Logan Payne Company; Henry 
Hathaway, of Good Housekeeping Mag 
R. Latshaw, director of pub 
licity of the Butterick Publishing Com 
pany; J. Mitchel Thorsen, of the Cos 
mopolitan Magazine, and Travers D. 
Carman, advertising manager of the 
Outlook. 

Each member of the committee acts 
as a chairman for the general committee 
in his district. He sees that every pub- 
lication is supplied with advertising 
copy, news, feature articles, editorials, 
pictures, according to its character as 
a medium. He will also supervise 
other advertising mediums, such as 
posters, electric signs, painted bu letins 
and novelties. He will see that fre 
quent meetings are held and_ that 
speakers are furnished. The chairman 
of the state division is E. T. Tomlinson, 
Jr., who is connected with the George 
Law Agency. 


Liberty 


Added to Chicago “Tribune's” 
Copy Staff 


Miss Mary H. Mack has been a:lded 
to the copy staff of the copy servic: (le- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune. She 
has been in the past in chargé the 
service bureau for co-operatioy with 
merchants conducted by the ( on- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicas 


Issertell With Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 


Norman Issertell, who has bees sales 


manager of the McCall Publishing 
Company, New York, for four ars, 
ae joined the Bermingham & Prosser 
Company, Inc., paper manufacturer, of 
New York. 
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-ick your own 
suit says Dad 


and, | didn’t need second instructions, 
because I’ve watched the advertisements 
and I’m strong for those Bullyboy Clothes. 
They scil them at Smith’s and I saw a 
suit in the window last Saturday that’s 
certain!y a peach. 

Billy, says Dad, you’re 16 now and I 
want you to do some thinking for yourself 
about your clothes. So, Mother, Dad and 
I went down to Smith’s, and I asked for 
the suit that I saw. 


Jiminy, but it looked fine, and Mother 
said it was wool all right, and Father said 
it looked like it was tailored to fit me, only 
the sleeves werea bitlong. And, Mother, 
said I, please let me have the trousers a 
trifle tighter. And Dad says that’s a good 
point. Dothat. And the salesman said 
to Dad, that boy knows a few things. You 
better believe he does, replied Father. 


Coming out we passed the neckties and 
I said, Mother, can’t I havea tie to match 
the suit? Dad laughed and said, yes, if 
you can pick out the right shade. I said 
to the man, I want to see some Cleverties. 
See what? asked Dad. Cleverties, I re- 
plied. And what do you know about 
Cleverties? Why, I read all about them 
in The American Boy. Mother smiled and 
looked at Dad and then at me. Billy, 
you've got the right idea, said Dad. 
BILLY BYER. 


( be continued in the April 4th issue 
of Printers’ Ink.) 


THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


» Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World’’ 








Facts 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 

They or their parents pay 
$1.50 a year for it— buying 
power! 


They average 15% to 16 
years old—buying age! 

They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence / 
_ The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America —leader- 
ship! 

“Where there’s a boy 


there’s a family. 
Member A. B. C. 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. Ps 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN = Giickoo. “sneinots 


EASTERN OFFICE 
©.S MURT > Manager 
286 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE 
J.P. Manager 
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FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


you appreciate that Fort Smith is more important than most cities of 33,000? 
progressive metropolis. Commercial center of Western Arkansas. Second 
mst city. Six railroads. More factories than any other city in the State. One 
he prominen furniture manufacturing cities in the United States. As a wholesal- 
and manufacturing center, Fort Smith competes with Kansas City, St. Louis 
H Memphis. Mining, fruit growing and farming add to the city’s importance. 


estigate Fort Smith, Arkansas, rich in natural and acquired resources. 


id for our detailed booklet analysis of the Fort Smith market and newspaper 
nation. You should have this in your plan and rate departments for reference. 
will fit any data or rate card file. Write, phone, or use this page; write your 
me and address on the margin. 


Synopsis of Newspaper Analysis 
uthwest American (M&S) A.B.C. Rate 35c per inch flat. 
ond Paper (E&S) A.B.C. Rate 30c per inch flat. 


Southwest American is the medium of greater influence. Ask us for evidences of 
mplished reforms benefiting the community. 
Southwest American has a greater net paid circulation in the city, suburbs and country. 
A. B. C. figures. 
Southwest American carries more advertising, local and national, and at a higher rate. 
for figures. 
rage net paid circulation of the Southwest American for six months ending September 
, 1917—A. Ii. C. statement—Daily 10,774. January, 1918, over 13,000 daily. 

° 


The E. Katz Special Adver- 
tising Agency present the 
facts about their newspapers 
and farm papers clearly, 
concisely, accurately. Upon 
this basis, we have increased 
the business of our publish- 
ers for thirty years. 


Through our ten experi- 
enced salesmen at our four 
offices, we offer coast to 
coast representation. 


Our new office at San Fran- 
cisco opens a virgin field for 
newspaper advertising. We 
offer Pacific Coast repre- 
sentation. If a publisher 
desires, we shall be glad to 
contract to cover only the 
Pacific Coast. 


Publishers: Write for our 
definite proposition. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Kansas Gty, San Francisco. Exstablished 1888 
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First the Layette. 
Then the short baby 
clothes. 


And soon after, the romp- 
ers. 


Later on, comes the grad 
uation dress. 


‘And finally the wedding 
gown. 


These are memories dear to 
every mother’s heart. 
As she looks back, she fondly 
remembers the many hours of 
painstaking work she _ spent 
embroidering each and every 
one of these garments. 
Mothers think of needlework 
as-a means by which they 
can beautify their children’s 
clothes. It has been The 
Modern Priscilla’s privilege. for 
several decades, to supply 
mothers with embroidery de- 
signs for little dresses, and 
we consider it a great 
honor to have so intimately 
assisted so many mothers. 


Modern’ Priscilla 


The Needlework and 
Housekeeping Magazine 


4H 85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








The Ad-Man in Fiction and Drama 


is He Fairly Pictured and Is He Worthy of His Profession? 


By Lister R. Alwood 


» sun rises from behind 
bleak silhouette of the 
<yline, or the shy miss, 
irned eighteen, makes her 
initial bow among debutantes, or 
the procautious periscope peeps 
above the toss of alien waters, 
so the advertising man now be- 
gins to show his shining face 
among the characters of fiction. 
And it is the business of this 
humble inquiry to see whether the 
fiction ad-man resembles the real 
ad-man of every-day practice any 
more than he resembles the peep- 
ing periscope, the climbing sun, or 
the blithesome miss of which we 
have just spoken. 

So far as the writer has ob- 
served, some several wielders of 
the fiction pen have been guilty of 
luring the advertising man into the 
realms of story—Edna Ferber, 
William Almon Wolff, Booth 


AS,’ 
th 
city’s 
newly 


Tarkington, H. G. Wells, W. J. 
Locke, and Sinclair Lewis. 


Edna Ferber’s efforts have 
mainly concerned Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s son, who goes into an 
advertising agency and there pro- 
ceeds to learn and un-learn at a 
pace wholly characteristic of the 
accelerative style of this talented 
authoress, 

The tale by William Almon 
Wolff appeared in a fairly recent 
issue of the American Magazine, 
and was a pure and simple love- 
story centered around a young 
agency copy writer who aspired 
to the hand of the agency chief’s 
daughter. 

Booth Tarkington has been 
mucli Jess daring in his assault on 
the ald-man, and is only entitled 
to appear in this article by virtue 
of a paragraph in his recent novel, 
“The Turmoil,” which is so perti- 
nent ‘hat we shall surely quote it 
a little later on. 

H. (3. Wells, who has ven- 
ture! into so many and varied 
strat: of life, takes into his 
ken, 1) his novel entitled “Tono- 


Bungay,” issued eight years ago, 
17 


the English world of publicity 
from the Anglicized angle of pro- 
motion, on behalf of a patented 
potion. And it is characteristic 
of Wells’ thoroughness that when 
he undertakes it, he investigates 
the soul of a faker as fear- 
lessly as he does the sour of a 
bishop. 


PREDICTS LASTING FAME FOR 
ADVERTISING CHARACTER 


Sinclair Lewis, however—and 
we presume it is because the auth- 
or himself took a plunge into ad- 
vertising for a while and found 
there all the materials of fancy, 
picturesque characterization, and 
commercial cartoonery, which the 
field really presents to an ob- 
servant eye—has bested all com- 
ers by bringing into being our 
good friend, Lancelot Todd, hero 
of the stories, “Snappy Display,” 
“Black Snow and Orange Sky” 
and “Slip It to ’Em.” 

Mark well the writer’s ability 
as a prophet, for he is about to 
predict that Lancelot Todd will 
occupy a niche in the hall of fic- 
tion fame alongside Rufus Wal- 
lingford and those special types of 
a more remote literary era em- 
bodied in Tartuffe, Falstaff and 
Lear. 

In at least two instances among 
recent stage productions, the ad- 
vertising man has also had an 
opportunity to appear among the 
dramatis personae. George M. 
Cohan’s ever-popular, rapid-fire, 
all-American play, entitled “Hit- 
the-Trail Halliday,” includes a 
certain type of New York adver- 
tising solicitor in several of its 
scenes, while the better-known 
play “It Pays to Advertise,” has 
already been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, serious and 
otherwise, throughout the country 
because Publicity is both its Alpha 
and Omega. 

Edna Ferber’s type of advertis- 
ing man belongs to the freshman 
class in the school of life—one 
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of those breezy, abundant, irre- 
pressible chaps who reach conclu- 
sions as an owl pounces on a 
mouse; the type that is always 
famous for his ability to .rush in 
where angels fear to tread, and 
rush out when all the world’s 
abed. 

The young copy writer who ap- 
peared in Almon Wolff’s story 
will always find a position wait- 
ing for him in any of the leading 
agencies. He is so brainy and 
brilliant that such a blasé thing 
as an automobile ad is “pie” for 
him. There is real need for such 
fellows in the automobile adver- 
tising business because some of 
us more hardened sinners are get- 
ting far, far away from the pie 
end of it and are now pretty well 
down to hardtack—no doubt due 
to the circumstance that we are 
not fiction ad-men, but plain work- 
ers in fact only. 


In Booth Tarkington’s novel, 


“The Turmoil,” the ad-man him- 
self appears only through the re- 
sults of his work. Maybe some 
of you have read this novelist’s 


interestingly characteristic narra- 
tive of modern-day business. Old 
man Sheridan, a typical, hard- 
headed, “t’hell-with-fancy” sort of 
old-school autocrat, has builded 
his career on a foundation of 
midnight oil, “elbow grease” and 
long-headedness. At last, he calls 
in Bibbs, his young son, the latest 
of the line, and, according to the 
old man’s viewpoint, the most 
worthless as well, and asks him 
what he is going to do for a liv- 
ing. To date Bibbs has mainly 
employed himself in writing poems 
and essays, for which the old man 
has the same contempt that most 
business men have at present for 
that sort of individual. In the 
ensuing interview, the old man 
touches briefly and scathingly upon 
the one kind of writing that he 
thinks is worth while, and he does 
it in the following words: “I 
take my hat off to the man that 
can write good ads. The best 
writin’ talent in this country is 
right spang in the advertising busi- 
ness to-day. You buy a magazine 
for good reading. Look on the 
back of it. Let me tell you I pay 


INK 


money for that kind of writing, 
Maybe you think it’s easy. Just 
try it. I tried it and I can’t do 
it. I tell you an ad has got to be 
written so it makes people do the 
hardest thing in the world to get 
them to do, and that is to make 
them give up their money 

talk about poems and e I 
tell you when it comes to the 
actual skill of putting words to- 
gether so as to make things happen, 
R. T. Bloss, right here in this 
city, knows more in a minute than 
George Waldo Emerson ever 
knew in his whole life.” Which, 
when all is said and done, is just 
about as honest a tribute to the 
advertising man as you will find 
in recent fiction. 


WELLS WOULD BE GOOD ADVERTISING 
MAN 


We commend chapter the third 
of Book Second, of “Tono-Bun- 
gay,” entitled “How We Made 
Tono-Bungay Hum,” as a most 
interesting seventeen pages of 
British publicity procedure, one 
that’ certainly discloses a mad- 
ness not without its method! One 
finishes the chapter in a mood 
of speculation—speculation as to 
“what a corking ad-man H. G. 
Wells would have made.”  In- 
deed, were not our space so lim- 
ited, it would be profitable, be- 
cause entertaining, to quote soine 
few pages of this chapter for 
those who haven’t “Tono-Pun- 
gay” at hand. And if anyone 
still cherishes the fond delusion 
that our British brethren prac 
tise only the deadly-dull in ad- 
vertising copy, he will find some of 
the “Tono-Bungay” announce- 
ments very controvertive  evi- 
dence indeed. If only the same 
steam and strenuosity had gone 
into a “real thing,” and 
but do you read the book your- 
self, friend; it won’t do you a 
bit of harm, really. 

Now turn we to Sinclair | ewis. 
by far the most capable exploiter 
of a certain type of ad-man—the 
“four-flusher”—that has yet ap- 
peared on the scene. A good many 
of our advertising acquaintances 
have volunteered their opinions as 
to whom, in the present line-11) of 
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the preiession, Lancelot Todd is 
intend: to portray, but far be it 
from us to spread those opinions 
on the records! 

There is, however, a Lancelot 
Todd in every community where 
advertising’ is mised or abused. 
Some are very feeble prototypes ; 
others are even more flagrantly 
Toddish than Sinclair Lewis’s 
hero. With the canniness of his 
craft, this fiction writer has used 
the ancient vehicle of, “burles- 
query,” long ago employed by Mo- 
liere and Goldsmith and Cervan- 
tes, to slay with the keen edge of 
humor what the blunter weapons 
of honest indignation can only 
wound. Lancelot Todd is typical 
of the self-advertising ad-man. 
One or two of him have reached 
national proportions, while his les- 
ser imitators flourish in every part 
of the country ; and wherever they 
flourish, they are the bane of the 
profession, because they belittle, 
by braggadocio and bombast, the 
serious, sincere functions of all 
advertising work. They are the 
knights of the ginger-jar; flingers 
of the hypnotic bazzaza which both 
queers and inebriates. They are 
the sappers and submariners who 
undermine confidence on the part 
of the business public in, the more 
plodding and less spectacular ef- 
forts of their brethren. Their 
favorite toy is the megaphone; 
their favorite forum the housetop ; 
their universal pastime, the mag- 
nification of the Ego. Wherever 
they appear, purses palpitate and 
hearses linger lovingly round the 
sequelae. 

Ultimately, however, their fate 
is that of ancient Icarus, who 
molded himself wings of wax, 
and turned his neighbors’ heads 
giddy by soaring up into heaven. 
The time of trouble, however, 
came when he approached too near 
good old Sol, who melted his 
wings of wax, and allowed grav- 
ity to deposit him on the turf 
with force enough to dig his own 
grave, where he has lain ever 
since 

More true to life than any of 
the other characters so far intro- 
duced into fiction is the young so- 
liciter who appears in the scenes 


of “Hit-the-Trail-Halliday.” As 
we recall him, he is immaculately 
dressed, urban in manner, polished 
and imperturbable, and appears in 
the offices of the chewing-gum 
plant in order to talk his publica- 
tion as an advertising medium. 
He fails to make an impression 
on the old man, Halliday’s uncle, 
but he fills young Halliday him- 
self full of the bright: lights and 
glitter and glamor of New York, 
whence it comes about that Halli- 
day later on “hits the trail,” and 
proceeds to turn the big town 
upside down with unique personal 
publicity stunts of his own. 

“It Pays to Advertise” is fa- 
miliar to all ad-men. The only 
comment it needs at the present 
time can be made in the form of 
a query as to whether this play 
has not done more than any other 
one thing to instil into the public 
mind an erroneous conception of 
Advertising as a big, horrendous 
Juggernaut, ready to kill all oppo- 
sition and roll up immense for- 
tunes, if only enough money pow- 
er is put inside it to propel the 
blooming thing. Personally, the 
writer thinks that “It Pays to 
Advertise” has done far more 
damage to our common cause than 
the “Truth in Advertising” move- 
ment of the A. A. C. of W. has 
done good; for, by its very form 
as a popular play, which enter- 
tains and amuses and is there- 
fore remembered, it does that 
harm just about twice as effect- 
ively as the more serious move- 
ment begotten among the adver- 
tising men themselves. 


FICTION’S AD MAN NOT TRUE TO 
TYPE 


Are any of the fiction types 
mentioned true to the real type of 
advertising man whom we like 
to think of with respect, and 
honor because of his accomplish- 
ment? Does fiction picture him 
fairly, or is it bound to do the 
same sort of harm to the public 
appreciation of his work that the 
play has done? 

The real advertising man, the 
kind that most of us try to be, 
and the kind we know and value 
as friends in the business world, 
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is sadly misrepresented by his fic- 
tion counterparts. There are 
many big men in our profession 
who are not Lancelot Todds; who 
are self-effacing; who put the 
client’s interests ahead of all per- 
sonal exploitation; who are plod- 
ders and planners rather than ac- 
robats; who study past failures 
intently, with an eye to profiting 
thereby in the conduct of future 
campaigns; who seldom abandon 
in some form or other an abiding 
solicitude for their business; who 
take the job as seriously as they 
know how, not from the stand- 
point of seeing how much money 
they can make, but of becoming 
as proficient and efficient as study 
and experience will make them. 
These are the men who seldom 
shine in the world of “stunts.” 

They would, perhaps, make poor 
material for the Sinclair Lewis 
style of fiction treatment, but some 
day the writer is going to appear 
who knows the ad-man as he 
really is, and who has the narra- 
tive knack of translating him into 
settings of realism as interesting 
as any that now flourish in our 
magazines; and by making him 
the weaver of a real Plot, leading 
to a real Denouement, he will 
shame the present fiction types of 
advertising man by his fidelity to 
life and facts. There are stories 
in business as enthralling and 
unique as any that have ever ap- 
peared in fiction. They are simply 
waiting for some master to seize 
them and give them a “local habi- 
tation and a name.” 

And when that is done, not only 
will there be an influx of new and 
virile story material into the cdi- 
torial sanctums, but there will 
likewise arise a popular apprecia- 
tion of the ad-man based on his 
merits rather than his buffooner- 
ies—on his business-building ahil- 
ity rather than his exploiting of 
the foibles of his fellows. 


P. L. Cornell Enters Army 


J. Emmet Cade, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising manager 
of the Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., to 
succeed P. L. Cornell, who has entered 
the National Army. Mr. Cade has 
been assistant advertising manager. 


INK 


Adcraft Club Ready for 
Chest Drive 

At the annual meeting of th 
Club, of Detroit, David A. Pr 
re-elected president and Ha: 
Campbell was elected vice 
The other members of the 
committee for the year a 
Morse, H. P. Breitenbach, G 
Cushing, E. Grace, Hart 
Charles Voelker, Frank YV. 
Charles J. Esterling and Richar: 

The club will have charg: 
$30,000 advertising appropria 
the Patriotic Fund, which will 
start a drive to raise from six to 
million dollars. 

larry P. Breitenbach, chair: 
the Patriotic Fund advertisi: 
mittee has appointed the follo 
sociates: Theodore F. MacMa 
the Theodore F. MacManus Co., 
W. Haddon Jenkins, of Power, 
der & Jenkins; Hal C. Smith, 
M. Green Company; Guy C. Bro 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
LeRoy Pelletier. 

This ‘‘war-chest’’ campaign 
an example from an advertising 
in that no donations of space 
solicited or accepted. All spac« 
purchased on a strictly busines 
ad because all the members 
committee are giving their 
without cost, the entire advertis 
of the campaign will amount ti 
small fraction of one per cent 
money to be raised. 


Becomes Publishers’ 
Representative 


Barnwell has resigned as ad- 
manager of the Christian 


Barnwell 


R. W. 
vertising 
Herald, New York, to become 
ed with Charles Dorr in the represen 
tation of publications in New England. 

R. Weaden, for the past year con 
ecu with the Eastern staff of the 
Christian Herald, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 

The new company of Dorr & Barn 
well will represent the Christian //crald 
in New England. 


Proudfit With Evans 
Barnhill, Inc. 


Herbert T. Proudfit, formerly 
president of Marx & Angus, In 
York, has been elected a diré 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., of that 
He will have charge of the co] 
production departments and cont 
handle the account of ‘the Aeol 
pany, New York, which has be 
1is direction for about ten y¢ 


ssociat 


Brett Out of R 
Brett-Baker Co. 


Allen Brett has resigned 
president of the Rogers-Breit 
Company, Cleveland, and 0 
advertising office of his own 
city. 


Allen 
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“Most of Our Equipment and 
Machinery Has Been Bought from 
the Pages of This Publication” 


An engineer, who is the general 
manager of one of the largest indus- 
trial plants in its line, was recently 
visited by a party of business men who 
inspected the plant. 


Adjoining the General Manager’s 
office is a fully equipped experimental 
laboratory. Indicating the laboratory 
the G. M.:said, “Here, gentlemen, are 
my tools.” 


On his desk lav a copy of one of the 
McGraw-Hill Publications. Pointing 
to this, one of the party asked, “Is this 
also one of your tools?” 


‘“Emphatically, yes, sir,” replied the 
G. M. “Most of the equipment and 
machinery with which this plant is 
furnished and operated has been bought. 
through the information conveyed in 
that paper.” 


And it is a thundering big plant. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ATLANTIC THE NEW ENTENTE 


QUALITY 
GROUP 


COMBINED COMBINED 
CIRCULATION: RATE: 
THREE-QUARTERS $1474.00 

OF A MILLION PER PAGE 


ET the function of The Qual- 
ity Group clearly — 
It blankets American wealth - 
it welds one sect of spenders into 
a compact unit — it separates the 


worth-while from the worth-nil—it 
cuts with a surgical precision the 
waste that has heretofore been 
inevitablein reaching these people 
—it gives ballast to the product 
that it sells in its pages by the 
very character of the reputation 
and stability of each member of 


the group. 
VV? 


UT that is not all — 


It puts more on your receipt 
for every dollar you spend than 
any other set of periodicals in 
America. This statement is care- 
fully weighed. It is not a blatant 
boast. It is testified truth. Take 
its Three-Quarters of a Million 
—fix your own multiple of read- 
ers that each copy enjoys—-THEN 
ADD AN ALMOST INCREDIBLY 
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LONG LIFE TO EACH — and you 
get a fair scope of what money’s 
worth space-buying really is. 
Vv 
i hes Quality Group is the 
most important movement 
in Advertising in the last decade. 
It is sold with almost a boundary- 
line definiteness as to whom it 
reaches and where it goes. 


The Quality Group will be 
used for immediate sales as well as 
for a reputation tonic. It will in- 
trench an advertiser’s merchan- 
dise to the depth that these 
great periodicals themselves are 
intrenched in the confidence of 
their readers. 

Vv 


cges The Quality Group with 
the same reliance that you 
have for each unit of the group 

buy it on a fact-basis — buy it 
because it shoots straight to a 
Waiting purse. 








437,036 INDIVIDUALS 
iccording to the last Internal Revenue 
Report pay taxes on yearly incomes of 


$3000.00 AND MORE. 


Investigations indicate that The Quality 
Group reaches these income tax payers. 
Wouldn’t you pay $1474.00 a month 
to place a full page sales story before 
the people who pay an income tax on 
$3200.00. and more? 

Discount for 6 pages 

















\tlantic Monthly Review of Reviews 
Century Scribner’s Magazine 
Flarper’s Magazine World’s Work 
BUY THE QUALITY GROUP 
FOR ITS QUALITY GRIP 
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Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Famous Baltimore Institution 


— a 


Partial View of Main Buildings—Urological Laboratory, endowed by 
the late ‘Diamond Jim” Brady, at extreme left. 


R gespetvenbie four large city blocks, with real estate 


and endowments valued at nearly $10,000,000.00, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and Medical School is perhaps the most admirable hospital 
group in the world. Approximately 8,000 cases are treated annually, 


the fame of the institution and its great surgeons and physicians attract. 
ing prominent patients from every civilized country. When the 
United States entered the War the Hopkins Unit, with 300 doctors, 
nurses and attendants, was one of the first to sail. 


While on a medical subject, medical advertising is accepted 
by the NEWS when such advertising, in our judgment, is truthful 
and worthy the attention of NEWS readers. Manufacturers and 
distributors of legitimate medical preparations—as well as of all other 
legitimate merchandise from gloves to shoes—will find a little closer 
feeling on the part of NEWS readers towards their advertisements 
because of this constant effort to keep our columns clean. 


Growing appreciation and interest in the NEWS is reflected by cir- 
culation increases the greatest at any time in the history of the paper. 
In February, for example, daily sales reached a total of 107,109 net 
paid, and Sunday sales, 113,925 net paid; a gain of 18,095 and 
32,420 respectively over the same month last year. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Average Circulation, from March 1st to March 17th, inclusive, 
Daily, 108,634; Sunday, 115,701 


mars “. CARROLL . BE. mon Se ”n 
astern Representative estern Represen 

Tribune Building A LnedeR, First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Advertiser Exhibits Trade stderong 


in First Bow to Publi 


t Corporation Uses Trenchant Copy in Its Campa 


Penn Riv: 


o> 


Fasteners 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


NCREASED costs of manufac- 
ture and of distribution faced 
the Penn Rivet Corporation, of 
Philadelphia, as well as a market 
oversupplied as the result of the 
cutting off of exports. In these 
things the company found reasons 
why it should inaugurate a sales 
policy of national advertising for 
its snap-fasteners, and no reason 
why it should halt to await “bet- 
ter times.” 

The company has just opened 
a double-objective campaign, to 
switch its distribution from job- 
ber channels to the direct-to-deal- 
er-by-mail route, and to name, for 
the public, its hitherto nameless 
output. While the output has 
been “nameless,” so far as identi- 
fying it with the manufacturer 
was concerned, in reality it has 
had too many names, and names 
too often changed—names which 
were the private brands of the 
jobbers j 

How far the company may have 
been influenced in its decision to 
grasp its own market by any dis- 
position on the part of jobbers to 
use market conditions to beat 
down prices at a time when man- 
ufacturing costs were soaring, the 
management will not say. The 
following statement, however, is 
made quite frankly in the first 
of the full-page advertisements: 
_ “Heretofore, like other manu- 
tacturers, we have sold our pro- 
duction to distributors of private 
brands--who bought from us to- 
day and somebody else to-morrow. 
... Now we are putting up our 
entire production under the trade- 
mark. In order that your 
storekeeper may have no excuse 
for selling you an inferior fast- 
ener, we are going to supply him 
direct {rom the factory—giving 


him q ck | ae by parcel 
post. . . 
Ther 


are five American firms 


which produce annually in the 
neighborhood of an aggregate of 
one and a half million great gross 
of snap-fasteners. In addition, 
some ten firms more turn out an 
aggregate of about 500,000 great 
gross. Prior to the war a fairly 
heavy percentage of this total 
output of two million or more 
great gross was exported. With 
the opening of hostilities, how- 
ever, such things as snap-fasten- 
ers have had to make way for 
wheat, foodstuffs, and other 
forms of merchandise considered 
more indispensable. The result 
has been an oversupply of the do- 
mestic market, and at a time 
when manufacturing and distri- 
bution costs have been mounting 
rapidly. 

Snap-fasteners are not. the 
main output of the Penn Rivet 
Corporation, but rather in the na- 
ture of an important side line. 
The main production of the com- 
pany is clinch rivets and rivet 
setting machines for the manu- 
facture of leather goods and metal 
specialties. 


WHAT IT IS HOPED TO ACCOMPLISH 


There are a number of note- 
worthy points in connection with 
the change in sales policy. 

1. The plan calls for the 
achievement of national distribu- 
tion direct through the retail deal- 
er in a remarkably short period. 
It had to be done in time for the 
spring trade, the start having been 
made with a full-page announce- 
ment on February 16. 

2. The change in distribution 
method makes possible a lower- 
ing of retail price despite in- 
creased costs of manufacture. 
This saving is passed on to the 
consumer in the form of more 
snap-fasteners for the same 
amount of money. Fifteen fast- 


eners are sold for ten cents in- 
5 
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stead of a dozen, an arrangement 
which is made the basis of the 
trade-mark and a most clever sales 
appeal. ~“‘3more” is the trade- 
mark. On the card the three ex- 
tra fasteners are placed apart 
from the regular dozen, and at- 
tention called to the excess value. 

3. Though the users of snap- 
fasteners are almost exclusively 
women, and the full-page ads are 
addressed to the feminine con- 
sumer, the advertisements are not, 
so far, being run in women’s pub- 
lications, but in a weekly of 
national general circulation. 

4. The foregoing is partially 
explained by the fact that the 
copy of the present ads is aimed 
at both consumer and dealer. 
This copy discusses with the ut- 
most frankness the reasons for 
the company’s change of policy 
in dropping jobber distribution 
and adopting a trade-mark, and 
the terms and prices to dealers 
are stated right beside the an- 
nouncement of the retail price. 


No “PUSSYFOOTING” IN ADVER- 
TISEMENT 


Incidentally, there is no “pussy- 


footing” in that copy. It may 
not suit the ideas of some on the 
proper woman-appeal, but it must 
be remembered that it is designed 
to serve a double purpose, and the 
consideration was the greatest 
combination of dealer plus woman 
appeal, just as the medium se- 
lected was on the basis of the 
most effective woman plus dealer 
circulation. 

Under the following caption the 
company tells its story of snap- 
fasteners and their history: 

“Why Women Are Becoming 
Disgusted with Poor Snap-Fast- 
eners—and with the Store That 
Sells Them.” 

A portion of the copy reads as 
follows: 

“A few years ago the snap- 
fastener came to save women 
from the slavery of small buttons 
and hooks and eyes. 

“It was a great boon. Among 
other things it saved the making 
of ten billion buttonholes. 

“The growth of the snap-fast- 
ener business was a_ sensation. 
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Then everybody got to making 
them. Every day new brands 
came out. Stores bought from 
jobbers; jobbers bought on price 

“The snap-fastener has been 
miserably cheapened. Anything 
to-day is a snap-fastener that 
looks like it might be 

“Every woman appr 
feeling of comfort and 
a gown held by fastener 
not let go unexpected! 

“Heretofore, like other 
facturers, we have sold our pro. 
duction to distributors of private 
brands—who bought from us to- 
day and somebody else to-mor. 
row. 

“We make a dependable snap- 
fastener. We have never seen 
one that we thought was as good 
It is made of solid brass. It is 
fast color and rust-proof. It will 
not tarnish or come off on the 
garment. It has smooth edges 
and will not cut the thread. It 
has large holes and is easy to 
sew on. 

“It looks well on the garment 
It is easy to snap. It has a last- 
ing grip. It will not slip or come 


ites the 
curity in 
hat will 


manu- 


- unfastened until you want it to. 


“Every woman likes it who has 
tried it. 

“Now, in order that she may 
always be sure of what she is 
getting, we are putting up ow 
entire production under the trade- 
mark ‘3more’ (On every card of 
a dozen—whether the 5c or the 
10c kind—are 3 extra fasteners). 
We give you three more than a 
dozen. 

“In order that your storekeep- 
er may have no excuse for selling 
you an inferior fastener, we are 
going to supply him direct from 
the factory—giving him quick 
deliveries by parcel post. 

“By adopting the most moder 
and efficient system of direct dis 
tribution we are saving 25 pet 
cent in costs which we give back 
to you in the form of 3 more 
fasteners to every dozen. 

“Dressmakers especially, we 
feel, will appreciate this 25 pet 
cent extra measure, and will give 
3MORE their: preference 

“We believe that dealers who 
have the interest of: their stores 
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-dealers who appreciate 
ance of having the little 
and who realize the 
of the five and ten 
cent trade—will wake up and 
build up their snap-fastener busi- 
ness by specializing on a brand 
of unquestioned merit.” 

There follows in this general 
advertisement a notice to dealers 
setting forth terms and prices on 
the standard assortments. 

Parcel post delivery is expect- 
ed to eliminate the worst of delay 
and confusion in present-day dis- 
tribution, as well as to eliminate 
long credits and the jobbers’ 
profits. Ihe system also is ex- 
pected ‘o standardize assort- 
ments. 

The small sales of trade-marked 
output, direct to dealers, of 
course means the stabilizing of 
the business, and freeing it from 
the price forays of the jobbers 
in buying. And last but not least, 
it means a sinking fund of good 
will, in which the company itself 
shares to a certain extent for the 


at heart 
the import 
things rigat, 
possibilitic 


benefit of its rivet and machine 
business, simply from the asso- 
ciation of names. 


Shredded Wheat as a War 
Food 


The Shredded Wheat Company, in 
its advertising to grocers in the United 
States, is meeting the food-saving issue 
squarely by pointing out that Shredded 
Wheat is used “by thousands of fami- 
lies” as a substitute for meat, eggs and 
more expensive foods. The Food Ad- 
ministration does not require that any 

“white flour substitute’ be sold with 
Shredded Wheat, which is 100 per cent 
whole wheat. “Every time you sell a 
package of Shredded ” Wheat, ’ the cur- 
rent copy says, ‘“‘you are helping the 
Government conserve food.” 


Waitt & Bond Advertise 
“Totem” 


An advertising campaign in sixty 
newspapers of New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, began last week in 
behalf of Totem cigars, made by Waitt 
& Bond, Inc., of Boston. There will 
be three insertions each of seven pieces 
of copy. The Waitt & Bond advertis- 
ing in the past has been on the Black- 
stone cigar. 








GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Government Sanction obligatory. If Congress estab. 
; a , lishes the War Finance Corpora. 
of Capital Stock Issues tion through an act now pend- 
Makes Copy ing, all issues of stock, bonds and 
other securities for more than 
$100,000 will require the approval 
of this new body. Section 7 of 
the Act, as it has been introduced 
in the Senate, however, applies 
only to borrowing for capital pur- 
poses, and not to borrowing in the 
ordinary course of business. 
ia , At present such action on the 
INANCIAL advertising copy part of a corporation is purely 
offering for sale new security voluntary, Secretary McAdoo hay- 
issues of more than $100,000 is ing requested simply that he be 
finding a new angle of appeal consulted before new capital js- 
where such issues have the ap- sues are offered to the public. So 
proval of Washington. Procter general has been the response oj 
& Gamble in some recent copy ad- business to his request, that it be- 
vertising an issue of $25,000,000 came necessary to call upon the 
7 per cent notes make use of this Federal Reserve Board to handle 
new slant. such matters. This resulted in 
Of course, in all such copy the the appointment of the Capital 
advertiser is careful to emphasize Issues Committee, which considers 
that in giving approval to the is- the merits of such contemplated 
sue, Washington by no means is issues. 
lending its indorsement to the se- Should this procedure hecome 
curity as an investment. It sim- compulsory under the legislation 
ply means that, having considered now pending, the functions of this 
all phases of the advisability of a body will be enlarged. In investi- 
firm’s raising new capital at this gating the merits of all cases, the 
time, the Government’s financial Committe considers an application 
men have deemed the issue as from two different standpoints 
“not incompatible with the interest It wants, first, to know whether 
of the United States.” the proposed use of the capital 
In its copy the Procter & Gam- will be for the public welfare— 
ble Company states that the new whether it is necessary for the 
capital is necessary because of the health and strength of the people 
increase in cost of raw materials Next, whether it will aid the Gov- 
and ‘the need for larger produc- ernment in the prosecution of the 
tion to meet war conditions. Well war. Apply the reason that led 
up at the top it features in a box to the approval of the Procter & 
the fact that the issue has been Gamble issue, and you have almost 
considered and passed by the a formula for weighing the merits 
Capital Issues Committee of the of any such issue. 
Federal Reserve Board. Further The Advisory Committee, how- 
to strengthen the appeal, a letter ever, insists for obvious reasons 
from the Food Administration is that the advertiser shall make clear 
shown, saying, that “The Food that the Governmental sanction 
Administration considers the con- does not mean its approval of the 
tinued operation of the Procter issue as an investment. In adver- 
& Gamble plants as essential for  tising the Government’s acquies- 
the production of edible fats cence, the full letter of approval 
(Crisco). The glycerine business must be included. In the words 
is also absolutely vital as a war of Paul M. Warburg, this is “to 
necessity.” avoid some houses using our ap- 
While this featuring of Wash-  proval as appearing to recommend 
ington’s approval is entirely vol- a security as such. We do not 
untary on the part of the adver- pass upon the intrinsic merits of 
tiser at present, it may become any security.” 


Procter & Gamble Feature Reserve 
Board’s and Food Administra- 
tion’s Okay of Note Issue as a 
National Necessity — Does Not 
Mean Uncle Sam’s Indorsement 
of Investment, However 
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A Tribute 


We're proud of Frederick W. Zinn—now Captain 
Zinn of the United States Army. 


The last (to date) of the 64 Les/ie’s and Judge 
men to give themselves to the military and naval 
service of the United States, he was yet the first 
to give himself to the mighty but glorious job of 
beating the Huns. 


Zinn is one of those eager Americans who couldn’t 
sit idle and see the Boche overrun the civilized 
world. Zinn got into the Great War two years and 
ahalf before his country did. 


And glorious years they have been, flying over the 
German lines, sketching and photographing the 
German trenches, signalling to the French batteries, 
being shot down out of the sky—and, miraculously, 
living to go back in a fighting machine and even the 
score on Boche machines and their occupants. 


And, now, the same Stars and Stripes that his 
machine bore as he fought for France, flies over the 
German trenches as Captain Zinn still fights for 
France—but, at last, also for his own United 
States. 

THE LESLIE-J UDGE COMPANY 
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Never a Blur or a Smear 
in a Million Copies 
6 ie very purpose of multigraphing 


is to convey an identical message to 
a large number of people. If every 


tenth impression is indistinct, blurred, 
or smeared, ten per cent of your effort 
is -wasted. 


Acme Mimeograph 


Insures 100% Multigraphing Efficiency 


It is specially sized to take the ink from any 
multigraphing device with accuracy, clearness 
and precision and to dry instantly. The forma- 
tion of the paper is even; its color and finish 
present a strong background against which the 
peculiar multigraph letters stand out in clear- 
cut, legible contrast. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bay State Division i Smith, Dixon Division 
Boston AEDS Baltimore 
New York Office I aN Chicago Office 
sor Fifth Ave. iw > es! 4 Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Building 











The Superiority of Goods in 
Packages 


‘ing Not Only Is Economical but Also Makes for Cleanliness, 
Better Health and Convenience 


By J. H. Devore 


Of the Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


TLE Creek, Micu., U. S. A., 
Marcu 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just getting caught up with Printers’ 
Ink, and find your editorial ‘“‘Why not 
advertise the case of bulk goods,’’ Feb- 
ruary 7th issue, timely and quite inter- 

You hit the bull’s eye of facts 
y angle and range, according to 
ew of the subject. 

nclose copy of paper on package 
goods written last November which 
gives our reasons at some length why 
they should be used. 

PostuM CEREAL CoMPANY, 
J. H. Devore. 


FOOD IN PACKAGES 


HE reasons for putting food- 
stuffs in packages are so logi- 
cal and so obvious that a novice 
need not be instructed or the aver- 
age adult reminded of the worth- 


while advantages secured for the 
benefit of consumers through the 
custom established by manufac- 
turers in packing foods in con- 
venient form for household use. 
ECONOMY | 

While economy is not the most 
important factor, it is an essential 
element and so recognized by 
manufacturers. The up-to-date 
mechanical equipment for making, 
filling, weighing, sealing and pack- 
ing cartons and boxes in large 
quantities is so complete, so ef- 
ficient, and so speedy that it 
largely discounts the cost the 
dealer must stand, if the burden 
of this work be put upon him. 


COST REDUCED 


If this was in the past a hypo- 
thetical question with vulnerable 
angles for argument, it is not so 
now, as it can be readily demon- 
strated in any modern factory that 
cost per package, or unit of 
weight, or measure, for packing 
's less than it can be done for by 
dealers in stores. 


Shipping and handling in bulk 
31 


is so damaging to some goods 
that it is altogether impractical. 
Take, for example, Post Toasties 
(toasted corn flakes). Its texture 
is so delicate, its’ cohesion su 
fragile that the waste would be 
enormous if an attempt were made 
to handle in bulk. Some other 
good foods would be subject to 
similar, but perhaps less damage. 
The writer has seen hundreds of 
pounds of sugar and rice and 
coffee sifted from bulk containers 
in cars and largely wasted. This 
could not happen if properly pack- 
aged before shipping. 


QUALITY AND CLEANLINESS 


Every good housekeeper (and 
most women are in this class) has 
better nerves, is more cheerful 
and happy if everything is clean 
and up to standard in quality and 
form. She knows that foods in 
clean, air-tight packages are free 
of dust, and other undesirable 
“aliens.” She has no hesitancy in 
believing that soiled hands have 
not touched them. She under- 
stands intuitively that no flies or 
bugs or mice or other living, mov- 
ing things have come in contact 
with the foods she prepares for 
her family and friends. Neither 
does she have to call members of 
the household or neighbors to help 
her identify, if possible, some 
strange odor, or taste, absorbed 
from direct contact with some 
suspicious and undesirable sub- 
stance. She does not need to be 
a detective and search for things 
unclean in every handful of food. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Manufacturers of food products 
who use packages are very care- 
ful to secure and use only the 
best materials and prepare them 
under the most sanitary surround- 
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ings, and are responsible for the 
quality of every package sent out. 
They take pride in maintaining a 
high standard and are continually 
aiming to improve it. 


LOW COST TO CONSUMER 


Food being a fundamental ele- 
ment and universal in its use, its 
economical preparation is a matter 
of form. Scientific knowledge 
made practical by laboratory tests 
and factory experience coupled 
with batteries of automatic ma- 
chinery enable manufacturers to 
produce the best quality of foods, 
put up in convenient packages for 
consumers’ use, possessing maxi- 
mum nutritive elements with least 
waste, and lowest cost to the pub- 
lic—plus satisfaction. 


GREATER VALUE 


If any argument could be set 
up proving that bulk goods were 
more economical, the mental satis- 
faction obtained in the use of 
package goods, free from all dirt, 
and taint, and waste, and sus- 
picion, would more than overbal- 
ance in contentment value any 
little extra cost that bulk enthu- 
siasts might figure. 


Municipalities 
Advertise Plentiful Coal 
Supply 


HE Louisville Industrial 

Foundation, which was organ- 
ized several years ago for the 
purpose of bringing new indus- 
tries to the Kentucky metropolis, 
has begun a campaign of newspa- 
per advertising in industrial cen- 
ters. The first ad apneared recent- 
ly in the Chicago Tribune, and 
featured the fact that 10,000 kw. 
of electric power is available in 
that city. 

“The Louisville Central Power 
Station has at this time more than 
10,000 k.w. surplus electric power 
for industrial purposes immedi- 
ately available,” the advertisement 
stated. “Louisville can supply a 
considerable area of floor space 
for manufacturing purposes. 


INK 


“Modern dwellings for work. 
men are available in Louisville at 
moderate rentals. 

“Louisville is one of the few 
cities of the United States fayored 
with surplus electric power for in- 
dustries in excess of present de- 
mands. 

“The Central Power Station 
owns its own coal mine an! op- 
erates its own coal cars, assuring 
a plentiful supply of fuel and con- 
tinuity of surplus electric power,” 

Another community that is mak- 
ing use of the coal situation as a 
means of attracting new industries 
is Lincoln, Ill., whose commercial 
club is advertising in Chicago 
newspapers, “Locate Your Factory 
Next Door to a Coal Mine.” ‘ 

Manufacturers in Chicago, who 
have been having their troubles 
getting coal of any kind, were 
given an alluring picture of condi- 
tions in Lincoln in the following: 

“Your power plant will never 
run short of coal if you locate 
your factory or branch of same 
in Lincoln, Ill. 

“You will never have to take 
‘any old coal’—good, bad or indif- 
ferent, or pay exorbitant prices 
for it—if you locate in Lincoln, Ill. 

“Lincoln is the center of a big 
coal district, with coal mines pro- 
ducing over 3,500 tons per day 
right next door to splendid factory 
sites.” 

The copy also described the 
transportation facilities, the at- 
tractions offered by the high class 
of labor available, the healthful 
conditions which exist and other 
features that would appeal to 
manufacturers. 


Gillette Made Advertising 
Manager 


Gillette has been appointed 
advertising manager of St. Nicholas, 
published by the Century Company, 
New York. Before he joined the Cen- 
tury Company, four years ago, he was 
a member of the advertising staff of 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


D. W. Moore with Campbell- 
Ewald 


D. W. Moore, formerly with Brooke, 
Smith & Moore, of Detroit, has joined 
the Detroit office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 
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HOTEL STATLER 
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NEW YORK 


i de E hotel, the lawyer, 
the advertising agen- 
cy—all, in fact, who have 
nothing to sell but service 
—must put sound policies 
and principles back of 
their ability if they would 
win permanent success. 


Fuller & Smith 


Advertising - Cleveland 
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Localize Your 


The local dealer takes an active ps 
ADVERTISING campaign. 


No other medium offers such tang 
efforts to help him. 


Many of the largest advertisers in th 
national advertising. 


Let us show you how to do this. 


CHICAGO ~ Thos. ( 


Largest Advert 





nal Advertising 
actual operation of ‘an OUTDOOR 


d repeated proof of the advertiser's 


try use this medium to localize their 


(mpany ) NEW YORK 
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Your magazine ind newspaper ad 
interest and brings in inquines. Then, 
great extent, it's up to your booklet 
these inquiries into ORDERS.» 


On your booklet depends the failure or 

your advertising campaign. 

Make it EFFECTIVE. Bind it in book elo 
laken Book Cloth covers may be relied upon to eet 
message across. —_- a 
Your printer or binder can tell you “hati it twill cost t 
your booklet or catalogue in - : 


ting Your Booklet Across.’ It gives 
esting facts about the Pre . 
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Giving Window Displays More 
Rope 


ow Some Knotty Window Problems Were Solved—The Work of the 
Service Men of the Plymouth Cordage Company 


By John Allen Murphy 


long ago a retail druggist 

sent an S: ©: &. call to a 

cturer whose line he was 

The druggist was go- 

ng down in a sea of indebtedness 

pnd needed quick help. The man- 

facturer sent out a service man 

with instructions to spare no pains 

’ saviig the wreck. And save it 

he did, although the details of 

how the salvage was rescued do 

not concern us here, except in one 
particular. 

The manufacturer’s representa- 
tive found that while the druggist 
had several thousand items in 
stock, not over two dozen of them 
were ever displayed in the store’s 
show windows. The windows 
were changed often enough, but 
same things 


always the 
shown. The windows gave no hint 
of the vast variety of stock that 


the merchant carried. Inside of 
the store it was the same, hun- 
dreds of items were rarely dis- 
played. Any number of things 
were stuffed in boxes, in’ bins and 
under counters, to be dragged out 
only when someone asked for 
them. The trouble with this drug- 
gist was that he was putting all 
his selling emphasis on a very 
small percentage of his merchan- 
dise. The rest of it was left to 
take potluck. It was exactly what 
often happens when a retailer car- 
ries a large number of lines. He 
specializes on some of them and 
neglects the remainder. 

_His neglect is not always inten- 
tional. He would like to keep 
everything selling, but he uncon- 
sciously favors some lines, per- 
haps | ‘ause they are easiest to 
sell, This tendency to specialize 
seems 10 be natural. Start a man 
out selling a dozen articles, and in 
a few weeks he’ll be pushing three 
or four of them and giving little 
attention to the rest. To overcome 
this lean 


were* 


toward specialization the 
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service man, who was regenerat- 
ing the business of this druggist, 
laid out a promotion schedule for 
him. According to this plan, prac- 
tically everything in the store 
would be displayed at least once a 
year. 

For instance, the schedule pro- 
vided for four rubber windows a 
year. The druggist had over a 
hundred rubber items in stock. 
Out of these, about the only 
thing that ever saw the windows 
was hot-water bags. While the 
service man was still helping the 
retailer, the first rubber display 
was installed. It was a typical 
variety window. Every item was 
labeled with its name and pricé. 
The exhibit attracted much atten- 
tion. Dozens of rubber articles 
were shown that many persons did 
not know existed. Sales were 
made of several things that had 
never before been sold except 
when a doctor ordered them. The 
same plan of rotating displays 
was followed in the store. Every- 
thing got its chance sooner or 
later; the best sellers, of course, 
came to the front more frequently 
than things not in general demand. 

If the idea of this service man 
was more generally applied, it 
would be a great boon to that 
large body of manufacturers 
which has difficulty in getting re- 
tailers to display their products. 
The question is, How can the in- 
dividual manufacturer get the re- 
tail merchant to use this or any 
similar plan? How can he get 
dealers occasionally to favor his 
product by giving it a position of 
prominence in their stores? The 
first thing to do is to find why 
they are neglecting his product. 
Only in rare cases will it be found 
that the neglect is wilful. The 
chances are that the merchant has 
been careless. He may merely 
have forgotten to exhibit the prod- 
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uct, or, what is more likely, he 
didn’t know how to exhibit it. 
The majority of small merchants 
are not very ingenious in getting 
up displays. But they are willing 
enough to make the displays if 
someone shows them how. The 
problem, then, is for the man- 
ufacturer to remind the retailer 
that the display should be made 
and then to furnish him with a 
plan for making it. 

The Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany is one concern that has been 
very successful in doing this. Its 
success in this regard is particu- 
larly worthy of note because of 
the peculiar nature of its product. 
Offhand a person would suppose 


INK 


in this position are badly mis. 
taken. The experience of the 
Plymouth Cordage © mpany 
proves this quite conclusively, 
Those who had supposed that rope 
cannot be arranged in inviting 
and = sales-compelling windows 
have another guess coming. And 
if rope can be displayed in this 
fashion, what other product can- 
not be? 

No matter how tough a trade 
problem may be, someone is soly- 
ing it. No matter how extremely 
difficult an article may be to dis- 
play, if a wide enough search js 
made, it will be found that some 
retailer, somewhere, is success- 
fully displaying it. What one 


A PRACTICAL WINDOW DISPLAY FOR ROPE, ILLUSTRATED IN THE PLYMOUTH HOUSE- 
ORGAN 


that rope is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to display 
effectively. It has little appeal in 
itself. It does not tempt people 
to buy it. It is that sort of prosaic 
merchandise that retailers are in- 
clined to leave under the counter 
or in a back room, feeling that it 
cannot be displayed and that, any- 
way, people will ask for it when 
they want it. It is the same kind 
of an unenviable position that 
dozens of staple products are in. 
But those who claim that it is 
necessary for these articles to stay 


merchant is doing, others can be 


made to do. Therefore, getting a 
product of this type well displayed 
in retail stores consists simply in 
getting many merchants to use the 
methods that a few leaders have 
initiated. This is essentially an 
advertising task. It explains what 
the Plymouth Cordage Company 
has accomplished. The company 
has collected photographs of typi- 
cal windows that Plymouth deal- 
ers have used. These have been 
incorporated in a rather elabo- 
rate booklet, which is devoted en- 
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tirely to window displays. The 
whole known art and science of 
rope display, from A to Z, is ex- 
plained in this book. The distri- 
bution of this book among mer- 
chants is constantly encouraging 
more and more of them not only 
to use the displays that are de- 
scribed, but also to originate 
some of their own. The company 
in the following words makes a 
standing cash offer for photo- 
graphs of new displays: — 

“If you will send us a picture of 
your Plymouth Rope window dis- 
play, together with a descrip- 
tion and a report on the results, 
and we find we can use it in 
our house-organ ‘Plymouth 
Products,’ we will gladly award 
you (or your window dresser 
if you prefer) a five-dollar 
gold piece.” 

One way that the book is 
distributed is through business 
paper advertising. Window 
displays, by the way, are a very 
unusual topic, to be made the 
subject of such advertising. 
The Plymouth people illustrate 
these advertisements by repro- 
ducing a picture of one of the 
windows. This should carry a 
hint to those manufacturers 
who are always wondering 
what kind of copy to run in 
trade papers. Only a very few 
concerns have struck on the 
idea of exploiting window dis- 
plays in this way. Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx are one of them. 
This is almost a virgin field. 
The more progressive retailers 
are always looking for window 
suggestions, and will be glad to 
find them in business-paper ad- 
vertisements. 

_While the decorative possibili- 
ties in displaying rope are brought 
out in the Plymouth book, empha- 
sis is put on those displays that 
show the uses of rope. Here is 
the big idea of the whole proposi- 
tion. Lhe aim of the manufacturer 
should be not to have his product 
displayed prettily, but rather ar- 
ranged in such a way that the dis- 
play will sell it. The pretty dis- 
play will remind people that they 
need the article. The “use” dis- 
Play will often create demand. 


There are literally hundreds of 
uses for rope, and the book dem- 
onstrates that many of them can 
be clearly shown in small window 
space. 

The fantastic display is not 
overlooked. A couple of these are 
shown. Such subjects as timeli- 
ness in displays, how to show the 
full line and how to make dis- 
plays build prestige are fully de- 
veloped in the book. Under each 
illustration is the name and ad- 
dress of the store that is respon- 
sible for it. This is a point that 


HOW A FANTASTIC DISPLAY MAY BE SET UP SO 
AS TO GET ATTENTION 


is likely to carry weight with 
retailers. 

Considered in all its aspects, the 
Plymouth Cordage Company is 
handling this campaign in a man- 
ner that should be suggestive to 
other manufacturers. 

The subject is more than ordi- 
narily important right now be- 
cause the selling force in many 
stores has been thinned out. Hence 
the manufacturer, in so far as it 
can be done, should arrange to 
have his product sell itself. The 
better he advertises it, and the 
more widely it is displayed in 
stores, the nearer it will come to 
doing this. 





Winning the Architect Instead of 
“Forcing” Him 


Why the Western Electric Co. Revised Its First Advertising of Habis: 
House Wiring 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


OW can you advertise an ar- 

ticle which the average con- 
sumer never sees—an article the 
existence of which is accepted as 
much as a matter of course as the 
daily paper or the postman? I 
mean the electric wiring that 
goes into a house fitted for elec- 
tricity. This product is adver- 
tised, and as there are many 
others in its class, in the sense 
that they also are accepted as 
“Just happening,” and which have 
undoubtedly been considered un- 
advertisable for that very reason, 
it is worth while to see how. 

There are something like fifty 
manufacturers of insulated wire 
in this country. In setting out to 
advertise this particular brand, 
the marketers at first learned 
some lessons from which they 
are profiting in their present 
campaign. One is that in adver- 
tising this class of product you 
simply cannot rely on a general 
appeal to the public alone to sell 
the goods. Ner is it practicable 
to try to force the public through 
advertising to call for your wire. 
Just because you are advertising 
the public is not going to tear 
down the plaster or walls to see 
if the wire is yours. For remem- 
ber, the public is comparatively 
oblivious to the existence of the 
wiring in the walls. It never 
sees it. It simply pushes a but- 
ton and the light comes on. For 
all the thought it gives the sub- 
ject the operation might take 
place by wireless. 

When the Western Electric 
Company first began to advertise 
Habirshaw insulated wire it ad- 
dressed the public generally 
through prestige copy, showing 
prominent buildings in which the 
wire had been installed. Results 
were not remarkable, and the ad- 


vertisers began to Suspect that 
there was some gap in the circuit. 
In reviewing the proposition they 
came to somewhat the san ae 
clusions about consumer interest 
as are outlined in the first para- 
graphs. Even if the consumer 
can be forced to think of the wir- 
ing when he pushes the button, it 
may be too late so far as these 
advertisers are concerned. The 
process of thinking must be start- 
ed somewhat earlier in the game, 
when the plans for wiring are un- 
der way. 

Thereupon sthe advertisers de- 
cided that the previous advertis- 
ing had been gauged on compara- 
tively limited objectives, and that 
with hardly much more than a 
change in copy and plan a great 
deal more might be accomplished. 

The man who is building a 
house is naturally interested in 
what goes into the house, but he 
is generally ready to leave the’ 
specification of such details as 
electric wiring to the architect and 
the electrical contractor. The 
client tends to regard the house 
as a whole; is generally more 
concerned about the cost, the lay- 
out and the appearance than with 
the technical side of building. It 
is conceivable that a finicky client 
might bother himself about every 
last item in the structure, but for 
the average, never. 


TAKING A BIG FACTOR INTO A¢ 


In this case the advertisers 
cluded that their previous adye 
tising had omitted two oi 
three most important links in the 
merchandising chain, namely, the 
architect and in turn the con- 
tractor, who are on the joi) be- 
fore ever a button is ready io be 
pushed. It is easier to believe 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Its going to happen— 


eventually 


HAT WILL HAPPEN when the 
American army goes through the 
German lines? 

«Licking the Huns!” by H. C. Witwer 
is the title of a remarkable serial that 
begins in May McClure’s. This story is a 
daring prophecy of Germany’s surrender 
and the part the American army takes in 
the winning of the war. A big audience 
is going to welcome this story from month 


to month as it comes out in 


“America needs a magazine like this.’ —A.W., ERICKSON. 
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Facts on Farm Purchases 


The report of our second investigation among The 
Farmer’s Wife subscribers of articles purchased for 
the farm home is nearly ready for distribution. Our 
first investigation three years ago covered 120 dif- 
ferent items, and was answered by over 6,000 farm 
women. 


The present investigation covers more items and is 
composed of over 10,000 reports from farm women 
regarding merchandise they buy, in many cases, the 
amount consumed and the price paid for various 
articles. 


Before planning an advertising campaign to sell the 
farm home, be ‘sure to write us for the particular 
investigation in which you are interested. 


With the information that we are able to furnish, 
advertisers and agencies will be much better equipped 
to gauge the purchasing power of the farm home, 
the articles that are now being purchased and the 
estimated volume of trade that can be expected from 
the farm families of America. Address any of the 
offices below for the specific article or articles in 
which you are interested. 


WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. Wattrace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
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that the men who actually carry 
out the work of installation will 
more readily take to a product if 
they are included in the cycle of 
oe iade in the consumer ad- 
vertisiti may name it so that 
the ow ‘er, having seen the ad- 
vertising. will recognize it as 
standar! 

That is a main consideration of 
the new campaign the advertisers 
laid out. There is another. It is 
to the advantage of both the 
Western Electric Company, dis- 
tributor, and the Habirshaw 
Electric Cable Co., manufacturer, 
not merely to 
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The first advertisement fea- 
tured, in a full page, the electri- 
cal contractor under the caption 
“Here’s a man you should know.” 
This ad is reproduced herewith. 

A second advertisement of the 
campaign illustrates admirably 
the completion of the cycle in- 
volved in using electricity in the 
home. The border is a section of 
electric cable, coiled on the left 
hand in a series of loops in which 
appear successive illustrations of 
the power generator, an electrical 
sewing machine appliance, an elec- 
tric washing machine, an electric 

iron, a vacuum 





have the house 
wired for the 
most obvious uses 
of electricity, but 
to have it com- 
pletely wired for [THE 
every possible 
purpose to which 
electricity can be 
applied in the 
household. In 
selling the house- 
holder on the 
idea of electricity 
and electrical ap- 
pliances, it 18 
good sales policy 


HERE'S 


A MAN 
YOu SHOULD KNow- 


cleaner, anda 
breakfast table 
with  percolator, 
toaster, etc. Up 
at the top a hand 
appears, pushing 
a button, while in 
phantom is seen 
a coil of wire, 
with the label 
“Western Elec- 
tric—Habirshaw” 
attached. Thus 
the existence of a 
less obvious, but 
no less important 
element behind 
the scenes is 





to aim as high as for more thas 30 year, 
possible, even if 
the shot hits only 
half way. By 





HABIRSHAW - " 


Insulated. Wir 
been accepted as « standard of quality te over the 


brought graphic- 
ally to the atten- 
tion of the reader 








accustoming the 
prospect to the 
idea of “the home 
electrical” in ad- 
vertising the two 
companies are paving the way for 
the architect so that in drawing 
up his plans every possible elec- 
trical convenience he may suggest 
shall gain more ready considera- 
tion by the client. By suggesting 
them, too, he adds a note of in- 
terest and novelty to the plans 
submitted 

In he 
started 


new campaign which 
last fall and is running 
now the advertisers seek simul- 
taneously to sell the public on the 
idea of the home electrical, there- 
fore Habirshaw wire, and in the 
Process to link up all factors in 
the sale—the owner, the architect, 
and the electrical contractor. 


THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR'S WILLING- 

NESS TO USE HABIRSHAW WIRE IS NOT 

LESSENED IN THE LEAST GN ACCOUNT OF 
THIS ADVERTISING 


—the wiring— 
that when push- 
ing a button he or 
she may realize 
its presence and 
its share in the circuit of service. 

Still another advertisement fea- 
tured the architect, while the copy 
now, keeping up the propaganda 
for the architect and the con- 
tractor in the text, aims to sell 
the home electrical. The object 
is to sell electric service to and 
through all concerned; but no less 
to impress a realization that the 
wiring is an important link in that 
service. 

There is a strategic piece of 
background to the campaign. 
Having, theoretically, sold the 
prospect on the idea, it is neces- 
sary to carry the operation into 
the actual process of the planning. 
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To do this there have been pre- 
pared detailed plans for wiring a 
house for every conceivable elec- 
trical appliance the Western Elec- 
tric Company makes. The plans 
are to suggest the arrangement 
and wiring for equipment for a 
complete house—washing ma- 
chines, electric lifts, inter-phones, 
heaters, even shaving water heat- 
ers, etc., and are naturally not 
intended for a house plan, but 
simply for the ideas that the 
architect or contractor can adapt 
to his own requirements. Inci- 
dentally, the total cost of all the 
appliances suggested, exclusive of 
the wire, is not more than $2,000. 

These plans offer a practical 
working basis for the architect to 
use in specifying electrical equip- 
ment and house wiring. To put 
them in his hands the complete 
set of plans, with symbols for 
wiring, etc., are published in 
Sweet’s Index, and their presence 
there is called to his attention in 
the company’s advertising in 
architectural publications. With 
them goes a basis for estimating 


costs in drawing up specifications. 


HELPFUL MANUAL FOR CONTRACTORS 


The plans are also included in 
a manual which has been sent to 
all the electrical contractors in 
the country. This manual in- 
cludes, besides the detail draw- 
ings, technical information about 
wiring and lighting, including 
tables of the amount of current 
needed to illuminate different 
rooms per unit of floor space, a 
table of wire and conduit capac- 
ities, etc., and a catalogue of vari- 
ous electrical equipment for home 
use. Habirshaw wire is only ad- 
vertised incidentally in the intro- 
duction to the book. 

When you consider that there 
are so many questions of policy 
and ultimate objectives involved 
in this campaign—the sale of 
wire, the sale of equipment (this 
campaign is distinct from the 
Western Electric Company’s big 
educational campaign on home 
equipment), and the sale of elec- 
trical current, it seems a very 
simple method to attain them. It 
is essentially a proposition calling 


for advertising—but a comparison 
with the first campaign for the 
wire mentioned demonstrates how 
much more can be accomplished 
in the same relative amount of 
space when all elements of the 
situation have been thoroughly 
analyzed and applied to the copy, 

That one of the main results 
sought is being effected the 
amount of commendatory corre- 
spondence the company is getting 
from contractors bears .witness. 

“We note with a great deal of 
pleasure your advertisement or 
page 91 in this week’s ———,” 
wrote one contractor, “and cer- 
tainly think it is a mighty good 
advertisement, both for you and 
for ourselves. We do not know 
how extensively you expect to 
follow up on this kind of adver- 
tising, but we do not think there 
is any question but that it will 
bring good results if you can see 
your way clear to follow it up 
with more advertising along the 
same lines.” 

This and more like it prove that 
in reshaping their advertising 
these advertisers are already at- 
taining their ends. 


Could U. S. Sell Retailers’ 
Surplus Stocks Abroad? 


That the United States Government 
should buy surplus stocks from retail- 
ers, sell them abroad, and pay the re- 
tailers in Liberty Bonds, is the sugges- 
tion of a New York merchant, Milton 
J. Meyer. He reports that the plan 
has secured the backing of the Council 
of National Defense. 

In some lines, Mr. Meyer says, re- 
tailers are heavily overstocked, having 
bought far beyond their needs in the 
expectation that goods would be out of 
the market. He instances particularly 
shoes, and states that large quantities 
of these are becoming partially unsal- 
able owing to changes in styles. Abroad, 
however, there is a great dearth of 
shoes of any sort, and the people would 
be glad to buy regardless of style. The 
Government would thus, he says, be 
performing a real service to our allies, 
and to the neutrals, and at the same 
time would solve a pressing problem 
for the retailer. He thinks that an 
entire issue of Liberty Bonds might be 
taken care of in this manner. 


Richard S. Wood, for a long time 
associated with advertising in New 
York, is now in charge of the food 
advertising of the New York Globe 
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Master Bakers in Advertising Drive 
to Aid Wheat Saving 


Copy Tells Householders What a Slice a Day Can Mean When Multi- 
plied by Millions—Local Bakers Co-operate in Newspapers 


HERE are times when sta- 

tistics make good copy, and 
one is, when you are reasonably 
certain that everyone is thinking 
about them. The National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers has real- 
ized this in a nation-wide cam- 
paign it has started to help the 
Food Administration save wheat. 
The average non-combatant when 
eliminating so much bread or 
meat from his daily diet has un- 
doubtedly wondered 
if every man, woman 
and child in the coun- 
try is doing the same, 
how much is saved. 
The bakers’ copy now 
running tells them 
this, in the case of 
wheat. If each of 
our 20,000,000 homes 
saves a slice of bread 
a day, that means a 
saving of more than 
a million loaves daily. 
A single pound of 
flour saved a month 
in each of these 
homes means an an- 
nual saving of 1,200,- 
000 barrels of flour. 

The Master Bakers’ 
campaign opened with 
a full page in a na- 
tional weekly during 
the last week in Feb- 
ruary, and other pages 
will follow at three- 
week intervals. Mean- 
while large space copy 
for local bakers’ as- 
sociations has been 
distributed and is appearing in al- 
most every State in the Union in 
local newspapers. 

While the magazine advertising 
is paid for by the national asso- 
ciation, the organization’s name is 
subordinated in the copy, the text 
appearing over the title, “Bakers 
of America,” followed by a sym- 


bol—a sheaf of wheat in outline, 
, 4 


with the words “Bakers of Amer- 
ica,” the Association’s seal, and 
“National Food Conservation.” 

Thus all bakers are included, 
whether they are members of the 
association or not, and _ every 
baker is enabled to identify him- 
self with the national movement 
to co-operate with the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

The newspaper copy has been 
prepared along the same general 


These vill bene heeed cust tn Arnetin 
if you do your part 





MAGAZINE COPY TO HELP SAVE GRAIN 


lines as the national copy in order 
to achieve uniformity of display 
and co-ordination of effort. The 
local bakers are urged to run the 
newspaper advertisements co-ope- 
ratively to get maximum effect at 
minimum expense. 

The copy comes straight home 
to the household. As_ already 
pointed out, it gives concrete state- 
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F you were to ask most 

any intelligent Philadel- 
phian how to make your 
advertising do you the 
most good in Philadelphia, 
the reply undoubtedly 
would be: 


“Put it in 


The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word in 
Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily newspaper 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 
401,039 pies 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
Dan A. CARROLL J. E. VEerRREE C. L. WEAVER 
Steger Bldg. 11 Lafayette Bldg. 
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Today's Housewife 


announces that 


Dorr & Barnwell Inc 


succeed Charles Dorr, 
~ as New England Rep. 


resentatives, effective 


March 15 —— 


The arrangement 
with the new firm 


covers a period 


of years : 
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ments of what a daily saving of 
even one slice of bread can mean 
collectively. When the Food Ad- 
ministration announced recently 
what had been achieved by volun- 
tary cutting down on beef and 
pork, millions of individuals were 
glad to see what their apparently 
infinitesimal efforts had really ac- 
complished. Show them in the 
large what the little can help to 
do, and the likelihood of still more 
active co-operation is increased. 

The first advertisement showed 
a typical American family at the 
dining table. There is the father 
and mother, daughter and small 
boy, while a fifth chair is vacant. 
Its former occupant stands up out 
of the cut at the left, dressed in 
khaki, with a rifle at port. The 
mother is shown cutting a loaf of 
bread on a bread board at the 
table. ; 

“Bread first!” is the caption— 
“Will you save it for him?” 

The text points out that, while 
voluntary cutting down of the 
waste of bread has taken place in 
many homes, the programme must 
go farther; there must be less 
bread used in the home. 

“The use of other cereals with 
wheat in our bread is a patriotic 
service—a duty,” the copy ad- 
vises. “Every avenue for waste 
of flour must be stopped. 

“If you have eliminated waste, 
then save one more slice of bread, 
for in our twenty million Ameri- 
can homes one slice saved each 
day will mean a daily saving of 
over one million loaves, enough to 
feed, a million soldiers at the 
front. 

“Never before have the women 
of our country more truly and 
more gravely held in their hands 
the power to influence the desti- 
nies of our Nation.” 

Under the sub-caption, “what 
every woman can do,” runs a defi- 
nite programme of co-operation 
for the household to follow: 

“Have one no-wheat meal every 
day in your home. . 

“Observe two wheatless days 
Pg week, Monday and Wednes- 
ay. 

“Serve only bread and rolls con- 
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taining not less than 20 per cent 
of other cereals than wheat flour. 

“See that there is no waste of 
bread in your home. Save that 
slice a day. 

“Buy only as much bread as 
you can eat, and eat all you buy. 

“Order your bread regularly in 
advance. The baker will then 
bake only as much bread as will 
be sold and eaten.” 

One line in one of the adver- 
tisements of the series informs the 
public that the bread our allies 
are now eating contains a much 
smaller percentage of wheat flour 
than the Victory Bread the bakers 
are now making at the instance of 
the Government. 

Another of the adverti$ements 
shows a well-fed housewife at the 
kitchen table, fingering a loaf of 
bread that a grocery boy, dis- 
appearing through the door, has 
left, while in another vignette one 
of our soldiers is reaching his 
hand out from a trench, as though 
asking her to do her part. 

A very good advertisement is 
one showing a bread line, pre- 
sumably American, with one of 
the German bread cards set into 
the illustration (see cut on page 
48). The heading says, “There 
will be no bread cards in America 
if you do your part.” 


EDUCATES PUBLIC ON WAYS OF 
BREAD SAVING 


The newspaper copy, because of 
its greater area, has made it pos- 
sible to introduce supplementary 


illustrations in addition to the 
large ones. “Save that slice a 
day,” is the heading of one, show- 
ing a woman cutting a slice of 
bread, while behind her a column 
of troops marches into the dis- 
tance. This advertisement in- 
cludes three smaller illustrations 
with suggestions for ways to 
save. “Return to the good old- 
fashioned way of cutting bread 
at table,” is the title of one, show- 
ing a woman doing this. An- 
other shows a woman studying a 
cook book with mixing bowl and 
sections of loaves of bread before 
her. “Save broken bread, crusts 
and ends, for bread crumbs, for 
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puddings and other dishes,” is the 
suggestion. * Another shows a boy 
eating milk toast. “Use dry bread 
for milk toast and the dozens of 
other wholesome dishes you make 
from toast,” it advises. 

The only suggestion of personal 
benefit that the bakers can get 
from this campaign, other than 
that of accustoming their trade to 
the use of Victory Bread, is that 
the household avoid the chance 
of waste in experimenting with 
mixing flours by buying bread in 
which these formulas have already 
been worked out. 

This campaign is run by a Pub- 
licity Committee of the National 
Association of Master Bakers. 
The campaign material for local 
bakers is furnished without cost, 
the expense for electros being met 
by the newspapers. The idea was 
to start a campaign that, however 
widespread, would be a unit, all 
copy emanating from a central 
source, in order to produce co- 
ordinated appeal without duplica- 
tion of effort. 


Advertising Most 
Essential Now, Says 
O’Shaughnessy 
‘6 ADVERTISING is the stabil- 


izer of business now more 
than ever,” said James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of New York, secretary of 
the American Council of Adver- 
tising Agencies, in an address be- 
fore the Western Council of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, March 13th, at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy gave a detailed re- 
port on the work of the national 
association, which is now fully or- 
ganized. 

“More and better business must 
depend now especially upon more 
and better. advertising,” he said. 
“There is no place for ‘business as 
usual’; it cannot be as usual under 
war conditions. Not business as 
usual, but more business; not less 
advertising, but more advertising 
must be the slogan of the manu- 
facturer. 

“England was quick to realize 
that upon the character of adver- 
tising depended a large portion of 
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the business success which has 
come to her manufacturers in spite 
of war strain, and we must learn 
the same lesson. 

“If advertising is advertising 
only to the end of greater con- 
sumption and greater production 
at the expense of war necessities, 
then that sort of advertising must 
be changed. We must have better 
advertising; advertising that will 
conform to the universal war de- 
mand of greater efficiency iii the 
development of the market as it is, 
We don’t want a greater produc- 
tion and consumption of food 
products in competition with the 
demands of the Government, but 
advertising that will show how 
there may be greater efficiency in 
the use of the present product; 
use without waste. 

“And the responsibility for de- 
veloping this new advertising to 
meet this need of war-time busi- 
ness, rests essentially with the ad- 
vertising agencies. It is up to 
them to develop this ideal of ad- 
vertising and justify the advertis- 
ing business as an essential indus- 
try in war time.” 


Advertises to Meet Rumors 
that Plant Was Blown Up 


The Acadia Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, of Halifax, has recently had to 
fight many reports circulated through 
Canada that its refinery was destroyed 
in the great munitions explosion of 
Dec. 6. To reassure the grocery trade, 
it has recently used whole pages in 
grocery papers showing a photograph 
of the refinery “just as it is today.’ 
“Was Not Burned” is the heading on 
the copy, and the photograph shows the 
plant apparently not injured in the 
least. 


Increased Advertising for 


“Union-Alls” 

The appropriation for the 1918 ad- 
vertising of the H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company, Kansas City, maker of Lee 
Union-Alls, will be considerably in ex- 
cess of $100,000, which was the amount 
invested last year. In addition to the 
campaign in national mediums and 
farm papers, an extensive campaign 
of painted bulletins will be undertaken 
in the larger cities. 


Campbell in France 
Frank J. Campbell, former president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit, has sailed for France on special 
Government service. 
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Shakespeare 
Said It. 
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An honest tale 
speeds best being 
plainly told. 


He said it three hundred 
years ago. It was true 
then, and it is true to-day. 


The story of Cosmopol- 
itan’s greatness can be told 
in one sentence, and this 
is it: 


Cosmopolitan is a twenty-cent 
magazine with a voluntary sale 
of more than a million a month. 
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That’s all there is to it. 


Why it has such a huge 
sale at this price and who 
buys it are but amplifica- 
tions of Cosmopolitan’s 
story. 


The substance of it is in 
that one sentence. 


A few other magazines 
have larger circulations at 
a much lower price; a few 
have much smaller circu- 
lations at a higher price, 
and many have much 
smaller circulations at the 
same price. 


But, of all the magazines, 
Cosmopolitan is the only 
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one that can make this — 
statement: 


A twenty-cent magazine with a 
voluntary sale of more than a 
million a month. 


Forget, if you like, that 
Cosmopolitan guarantees 
a million magazines, and 


remember that Cosmopol- 
itan guarantees a million 
readers, and probably de- 
livers three times a million. 


QQ nreie Toren, 
@® 

















Is This a Good Way To Share 
Profits With the Trade P 


A Stock Bonus Hasn’t Much Influence on the Buying of Retailers 


Situ Bros. Harpware Saves Co. 
Wholesale Only 

San Axtonto, Texas, Feb. 28, 1918. 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK: 

Out of the day’s work the question 
has been raised as to the advisability of 
placing out business on a profit-sharing 
basis. | am pretty well committed to 
the wislom of the policy, but realize 
unless the matter is handled with tact 
that it likely to prove a boomerang, 
and might result in cheapening our 
company instead of benefiting it. 

I will not annoy you with evidence 
as to the general worth of our stock, 
but will ask you to take it for granted 
that it is an excellent investment. Now 
I wonder if you can give me any idea 
as to the best way to get before our 
dealers and prospective dealers our 
profit-sharing proposition. The pro- 
posal is that we give to dealers who pur- 
chase a certain amount of goods in a 
certain period a specified number of 
shares of stock 

Sairir Bros. HARDWARE Saxes Co. 
By Epwarp MorFfett. 


INCE it is not planned to offer 

the stock for sale, but rather to 
give it as a special bonus on quan- 
tity purchases, no special difficulty 
should be experienced in distribu- 
ting it. It is not hard to give 
away stock in a going con- 
cern. Whether or not it is advis- 
able to distribute it in this fashion 
is another matter. 

Ever since the makers of Bromo- 
Seltzer were so notably successful 
in getting distribution by giving 
stock to dealers who bought cer- 
tain quantities of the product, this 
plan of gaining the co-operation 
of the retailer has been popular. 
This has been especially the case 
in the proprietary medicine field. 
In fact, the drug business is about 
the oniy one where the plan has 
made any headway. There has 
been an isolated success or two in 
other lines. The vast majority, 
however, have been failures. 


Printers’ INK has 


lished 


K previously pub- 
following articles on this sub- 


lerchandising Scheme of Sell- 
s to Retailers. Nov. 24, 1910. 
Which “Won Out” for New 
Brands. Mar. 5, 1914 
the Dealer a Stockholder— 
Induce Him to Push the 
Mar. 18, 1915. 


More attempts of this kind have 
been in the drug field than in any 
other because of the great diffi- 
culty of getting proprietary prep- 
arations started. The offer of a 
new proprietary merely bores the 
druggist. To overcome his indif- 
ference, it is often necessary to 
adopt heroic measures. Giving him 
stock in the new company is one 
of these. This teases him with a 
prospect of making two profits— 
one on the turnover of the goods 
and the other as dividends on the 
shares he holds. However, retail- 
ers no longer get excited about 
such propositions. They will take 
you into their offices and show you 
a choice collection of beautifully 
lithographed certificates that never 
brought anything but hopes. 

There are three principal rea- 
sons why these enterprises usually 
fizzle out. In the first place the 
stock is distributed so generously 
and on such an extensive scale 
that the company becomes over- 
capitalized. The capital may be 
in the millions and the annual 
business only in the thousands. 
Hence no dividends are possible. 
In the second place, these com- 
panies are often inefficiently man- 
aged. The third reason is that 
frequently the product lacks merit 
and is unable to compete with 
something else already on the 
market. The advertising is often 
weak or neglected altogether. Too 
much dependence is put on the re- 
tail stockholders. 

In recent years it has got around 
to such a state of affairs that re- 
tailers will no longer consider a 
stock proposition per se. However, 
if the product is worth handling 
on its own account, regardless of 
the stock bonus, and is backed by 
a sound merchandising plan, the 
dealer will be interested. Why 
wouldn’t he? He is taking no 
chances. He feels that the product 
is a good buy and is sure that he 
can sell it. If the stock turns out 


_ all right and he gets dividends, he 
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is that much ahead. On the other 
hand, if it never pays anything he 
is out nothing. 

This is the problem before the 
Smith Bros. Hardware Sales Com- 
pany. It is selling several meri- 
torious articles. Price and other 
things being equal, the dealer will, 
of course, place a large enough 
order to earn the shares of stock 
that are offered gratis. Hedging 
this stock offer with restrictions 
that will prevent the usual abuses 
from creeping in is a rather tick- 
lish task. Asking for a quantity 
order has its dangers. If it is 
more than the dealer can handle 
conveniently, he is likely to cut 
the price drastically, so as to re- 
duce quickly his stock to normal 
proportions. He may even under- 
take to job some of the goods 
among his fellow retailers. 

Will the fact that a retailer has 
a small stock interest in a dis- 
tributing company induce him to 
send future orders to that house? 
Here again it depends on the mer- 
chandise. If the stock turns out 
to be a dividend-payer, naturally 
the dealer will favor’ the house in 
which he is so directly interested. 
But it must be remembered that 
the retailer has no investment in 
the shares and since the dividends 
are likely to amount to only a few 
dollars, the dealer cannot afford to 
go out of his way to be partial 
to this particular distributing con- 
cern. He has to buy the merchan- 
dise that is in demand. He cannot 
afford to let the prospect of re- 
ceiving a dividend blind him to the 
larger needs of his business. In 
time it is likely that such a re- 
tailer would practically ignore the 
fact that he held shares in a dis- 
tributing agency, and in buying be 
independent of this consideration. 

Of course, this criticism does 
not hold where the merchant has 
actually invested a _ considerable 
amount of money in the enter- 
prise, such as in the case of the 
United Drug Company, the Amer- 
ican Druggists’ Syndicate and 
similar organizations. Experience 
has shown that the retailer is 
likely to be prettv loyal to the in- 
stitution that holds his investment. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Ayer’s Death 
Recalls Palmy Patent 


Medicine Days 


J. Walter Thompson Recal!s Events 
in Early Period of Ayer’s Medi- 
cine Business—A Heavy Adver- 
tiser—Wagon Routes Increased 
Business Greatly in Company's 
Early Days } 


‘Tt palmy days of the patent 
medicine business are recalled 
by the death of Frederick Ayer, 
for many years the chief owner 
of the house of J. C. Ayer & Co, 
Lowell, Mass., which occurred at 
Thomasville, Ga., on Wednesday, 
March 14. "Although during the 
latter part of his long life of nine- 
ty-five years, Mr. Ayer devoted 
his capital and energies to the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, and to many other com- 
mercial enterprises, his earlier 
years were spent.in the conduct 
of what, under his management, 
became one of the largest patent 
medicine business in the world. 

Mr. Ayer, who was born in 
Ledyard, Conn., in 1822, after at- 
tending a private school at Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., became a clerk 
in the general local store in the 
latter place. Some time after- 
ward he joined his brother, Dr. 
J. C. Ayer, in the manufacture of 
proprietary remedies. The firm of 
J. C. Ayer & Co. was founded in 
1855, and after the death of Dr. 
Ayer it was incorporated. 

J. Walter Thompson, of New 
York, who retired a short time 
ago from active service in the 
advertising agency field, with 
which he was connected nearly 
half a century, told a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK some inter- 
esting facts regarding the adver- 
tising activities of J. C. Ayer & 
Co. during the period of its great- 

est prosperity from 1870 to 1899. 
ie said: 

“I started my advertising agen- 
cy in 1870 with a list of thirty 
magazines. I purchased and con- 
trolled the advertising space in 
nineteen of these oubli cations. 
This sounds like a big undertak- 
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Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
announces that 


the MAY issue will be known as 
the 


Automobile Number 


and will feature articles about the 
value of the automobile to the fruit 
grower. 


The fruit grower s occupation is more or less 
seasonal. There are periods of hard, rush 
work followed by times of slackness, when 


the work is slight. 


These facts materially influence the fruit 
grower. When he is actively engaged he 
uses the automobile in going to and from 
business. His leisure time he occupies in 
motoring, hunting or fishing. 


Forms for MAY number close 
April 20. Better reserve your 


space NOW. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, III. 
Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 


Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ase’ n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editor. Applicant for bership A.B.C, 
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ing now, but when you remember 
that in those days the magazines 
carried little or no advertising, 
two pages being about the limit, 
it did not involve a very large 
sum of money. I sold the space 
at whatever price it would bring, 
and in time built up quite a large 
business. 

“J. C. Ayer & Co. were one of 
my first clients and continued 
with me for more than twenty 
years. I probably did not meet 
Frederick Ayer more than two or 
three times during this entire pe- 
riod, although he was the direct- 
ing force of the business. The 
man I dealt with was Mr. Whyte 
—I think that is the way his name 
was spelled—who had charge of 
the advertising and made the con- 
tracts with agents and publishers. 

“Ayer’s Almanac was, I believe, 
the first and most widely distri- 
buted advertising medium em- 
ployed by the firm. I have seen 
a statement somewhere that the 
sum of $300,000 a year was an- 
nually spent on this publication. 
It was issued in some forty dif- 


ferent languages and dialects, the 
several editions aggregating sev- 


eral million copies. 

“The Ayer remedies were ex- 
tensively advertised in the news- 
papers, as well as in the maga- 
zines. Mr. Whyte himself, used 
to go about the country making 
contracts with the newspaper pub- 
lishers. The rates he paid were 
down to bed-rock and were often 
ridiculously low. The contracts 
were prepared a sufficiently long 
time in advance to have them in- 
clude every possible provision that 
would insure their exact fulfil- 
ment. I do not remember the 
amount spent by the Ayers in 
advertising in the magazines and 
newspapers, but it was not less 
than $200,000, and may have run 
as high as $500,000. 

“It was Frederick Ayer who in- 
augurated what was at that time 
a brand new system of distribu- 
tion. He was not satisfied with 
the old methods—they were slow 
and inadequate. He believed that 
there were hundreds of stores in 
the smaller towns not covered by 
his salesmen that ought to sell 
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the Ayer products. After siudy- 
ing the situation thoroughly he hit 
upon a plan that enormously jn- 
creased the business. A large 
number of handsomely painted 
and decorated wagons, drawn by 
one and two pairs of fine k king 
horses, and carrying large stocks 
of Ayer remedies, were se:it out 
along the highways into nearly 
every state. The salesmen who 
accompanied the wagons called 
on every retailer, whether ¢rocer, 
druggist or general storekceper, 
in every town, and, wheneve: 
sible, left with him an assortment 
of goods. The coming of these 
wagons, which because of their 
snappy, smart appearance, created 
great interest wherever they went, 
was an event, and the dealers in 
front of whose stores the tcams 
stopped felt highly honored. The 
remedies were left on consign- 
ment. Three months or perhaps 
four months later, when the dis- 
tributing wagons made their next 
trip, the retailers paid for the 
goods sold since the last visit. 
In this way the Ayers built up a 
great distribution. You could 
hardly find a town anywhere in 
which the firm’s products were not 
sold. This sales plan was em- 
ployed for many years, but was 
finally abandoned when transpor- 
tation facilities became abundant. 

“The vigorous advertising cam- 
paigns conducted by the Ayers 
were so effective that a_ large 
demand was built up in for- 
eign countries. You could buy 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills in South 
America, Australia and India al- 
most as easily as in the United 
States.” 

Frederick Ayer’s commercial 
enterprises included the controll- 
ing interest in the Tremont and 
Suffolk Mills, of Lowell, 
and the ownership of the \Vash 
ington Mills at Lawrence, \lass 
He was one of the principal or- 
ganizers of the American Woolen 
Company in 1899, and was its first 
president. He was also one ol 
the founders of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, of which he was a director 
until he resigned in 1896 


pos- 


Mass., 
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The 

ie It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
dis- truths home to dealers of this territory—to help 
next them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 
auld - There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
> in tains copy of interest to druggists while the 


not other edition appeals to grocers. 


em- 

















was The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
ne dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
-_. offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
vers selling helps and offers advice on all phases of 


rge retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
na to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
; dealers closer to advertisers. 


The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
And ask for detailed information regarding our 
Merchandising Service Department— find 
out how it works—how it can help you. 
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if pew Ema Ome ra a wre of NOM i= -. 
80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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G. O. No. 33 


“The Y. M.C.A. is granted authority 
to establish exchanges for the American 
troops in France . . . in order that 
officers and enlisted men may not be taken 
away from their paramount military func- 
tions of training and fighting . . . should 
be pushed as far to the front as military 
operations will permit . . . no other 
exchanges in camps where the Y. M.C.A. 
establishes them.” 


These are just a few high-lights from Gen- 
eral order No. 33. In addition to the great 
war work the “Y” is carrying on in this 
country and abroad it is now the “village 
storekeeper” for our overseas forces. A new 


responsibility. It seems next to impossible 
under present conditions. But the “Y” is at 
work. It’s going to keep astock of the handy, 
needful, “missed” things that soldiers want. 


And how they do want them—things from 
the good old U.S. A. with the familiar 
names and in the regular American pack- 
ages. Here is a typical cable showing what 
and how much they like: 


FORSEC, New York Nov. 5, 1917. 


Sloane. Forward supplies weekly in case lots as follows: 
twenty-five canned pineapple, twenty-five apricot, twenty- 
five peach, three hundred and fifty soda biscuit, seventy- 
five fig cakes, fifty condensed milk, fifty soap, ten 
chewing gum. In ton quantities as follows: chocolate 
fifty, milk chocolate twenty-five, nut chocolate twenty-five, 
cocoa five, flour five, sugar ten. Also following: hundred 
dozen sticks shaving soap, hundred dozen tubes shaving 
svap, thousand dozen tubes tooth paste, seven hundred 
and fifty cakes toilet soap, two million sheets writing 
paper, one million envelopes. HOYT and JAMES 
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and nine days later this came over the wire: 


FORSEC, New York Nov. 14, 1917. 
Add following case lot quantities to last week’s cable for 
weekly canteen shipments: one hundred and seventy-five 
pineapple, one hundred and twenty-five apricot, two-hun- 
dred and twenty-five peach, two hundred and fifty soda 
biscuit, one hundred fig cakes, forty chewing gum, one 
hundred condensed milk. Add also following ton quan- 
tities: ten flour, ten sugar, twenty-five cocoa. Send fol- 
lowing new items weekly, case lots, twenty cough drops, 
twenty-five lubricating oil, one hundred canned pears, one 
hundred matches, Must urge your reaching these quan- 
tities at earliest possible moment. HOYT JAMES 


By July Ist the Y. M. C. A. will have from 750 
to 1000 Post Exchanges in operation in France. 
As the official organ of the Y. M. C. A., Associa- 
tion Men is publishing this advertisement to let 
business men and advertising men know more 
about the great mission and wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the “Y” in this war. We want you 
to have a fuller appreciation of the Y. M.C.A., also 
to get better acquainted with Association men. 


Two important facts about Association Men are 
that since September 1917 its circulation has 
doubled and the advertising space it carries has 
increased 90%. Yet the rate is the same as 
last September, 40 cents a line, $168a page. Now, 
contracts for certain periods can be made at this 
rate. Good business will demand an increase in 
the near future. 


ASSGIATION 
MEN 


the class magazine of general interest 
. C. FREEMAN A. P. OPDYKE 
Business Manager ‘Advertising Manager 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L, WARD, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Unprejudiced Data 
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If youasked responsible credit-re- 
porting agencies to get informa- 
tion about 90 of your customers, 
would you look upon these re- 
ports as being prejudiced? 
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We asked responsible credit-reporting 
agencies for credit reports on more 
than 12!4% of our subscription list 
and we have these reports on file. 
They will help you market the product 
of your organization efficiently and 
economically. 
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The Scribner analysis is not col- 
ored by self-interest. 
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May we show you “ Unprejudiced 
Data”? The Scribner organization 
knows its market. 





Advertising space at the rate of $225.00 a 
page if four or more pages are used within 
one year. 


Advertising Department 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
Published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
Charles Scribner, President 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





























sion Gives Both Litigants Right 
to Use “Duxbak” 


Highest Court 
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controlling feature of the case re- 
sides in the distinct character of 
the goods of the contending par- 
ties. As was said by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents, the 
Schieren company does not deal 
in leather dressing, whereas Whit- 
temore Bros. Corporation deals 
in nothing else.” Thereupon the 
court proceeds to point out that, 
while the Schieren company puts 
its mark on leather belts treated 
with its dressing, “the mark is 
used on the belt and not to dis- 
tinguish the dressing.” On the 
other hand, Whittemore Bros. 
Corporation, it was the conclusion, 
“puts the mark on dressing for 
shoes ‘and leather goods and the 
mark is used to distinguish the 
dressing—not the goods on which 
the dressing is used.” ¥ 


EXTENSION OF TRADE-MARK RIGHTS 
UNAUTHORIZED 


Speaking to the text that a firm 
owning a trade-mark, authorized 
for employment in one field of 
commerce cannot extend its rights 
to another sphere where the mark 
has already attained significance 
through the efforts of a second 
concern, the court said: “The use 
of the mark as a trade-mark for 
belts is not in conflict with the use 
made by Whittemore Bros. Cor- 


Si Washington Correspondence 
D' \{. existence is assured for 
‘Duxbak” as a trade-name. 
the result of a decision 
ided down by the United 
Court of Appeals at Wash- 
which serves as the court 
resort for the settlement 
of trade-mark disputes arising at 
the United States Patent Office. 
Rival claimants, in this instance, 
exclusive possession of a 
known trade-name were the 
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\Vhittemore Bros. Corpora- 

rhe latter firm has adver- 

tised “Duxbak” quite extensively 

as a trade-mark for one of its 
brands of leather dressing. 

The Schieren company was the 
first of these two concerns to 
apply at the Patent Office for the 
registration of “Duxbak” as a 
trade-mark for leather dressing. 
3ut almost immediately there de- . 
veloped an “interference” with the 
Whittemore Corporation, which 
likewise sought the same mark for 
a class of goods that, though simi- 
lar in name, has, supposedly, a 
function entirely different. When 
the case was appealed to the 
United States Commissioner of 
Patents he decided in favor of 
Whittemore Bros. Thereupon a 
final appeal was taken to the 
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Court of Appeals, which has just 
disposed of the case. 

It was brought out that Whitte- 
more Bros. Corporation has used 
this mark continuously since Feb- 
ruary, 1915, and through its prede- 
cessor, Raven Gloss Manufactur- 
ing Company, since March, 1908, 
as a trade-mark for paste and 
liquid dressing for shoes. About 
the same date—that is, about 1908 
~—the Schieren company claims to 
have adopted “Duxbak” as a name 
for dressing for fabrics, including 
leather belts. 

In determination of the- owner- 
ship of the mark the court said: 
“While the mark is the same, the 


poration, but Charles A. Schieren 
Company cannot extend the use 
to a mere element of its manu- 
facturing to the damage of Whit- 
temore Bros. Corporation or to 
the confusion of the public.” 

A very interesting angle that de- 
veloped in connection with this 
case had to do with what con- 
stitutes a requisite use of °a 
trade-mark “in commerce.” In the 
course of the cross-examination of 
witnesses for Charles A. Schieren 
Company it developed that the 
shipments of its “Duxbak” leather 
dressing, upon which it relied to 
prove entry into commerce, were 
made, not to the outside pur- 
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chasers, but to branch houses of 
the Schieren concern, notably one 
located at Hamburg, Germany. 
The experts at the Patent Office 
contended, and their contention 
has now been upheld by the Court 
of Appeals, that shipments to a 
branch house are not actual salés 
and do not establish any trade- 
mark right because the goods so 
shipped, in a legal sense, remained 
in the possession of the maker. It 
is insisted that the utility of a 
trade-mark does not come into 
existence until goods have passed 
from the hands of an originator 
and that it is only by the presence 
of a trade-mark upon goods after 
they have so passed that trade- 
mark rights are established. As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
Clay, whose decision has been af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals, 
said in so many words that ship- 
ments to a branch house do not 
constitute “trading” and that by 
such a transaction a concern “sim- 
ply hands its goods from its right 
hand to its left hand.” His con- 
clusion was: “A trade-mark has 
no existence except in connection 
with goods in trade, that is, goods 
for sale. And this is the only ‘use’ 
of a trade-mark—to indicate to a 
purchaser the origin of the goods.” 


Postmaster’s Order Declaring 
“Metropolitan” Unmail- 
able Was a “Mistake”’ 


The publishers of the Mecropolitan 
Magazine, New York, were notified by 
Postmaster Patten, March 4, that the 
March issue was unmailable. As the 
edition had been printed and mailed 
early in February, and was already in 
the hands of subscribers, H. J. Whig- 
ham, president of the Metropolitan, did 
not see how anything could be done 
to stop its circulation. He was some- 
what interested, however, to find out 
why the order had been issued. In re- 
ply to his inquiry Postmaster Patten 
said he had acted upon instructions he 
had received from Washington. 

A representative of the Metropolitan 
who called at the office of Postmaster 
General Burleson in Washington was 
told by W. H. Lamar, of counsel of the 
Department, that while a number of 
complaints had been received against 
the magazine because of two articles 
printed in the March number, no order 
declaring it to be unmailable had been 
issued. The two articles referred to 
were “Put the Blame Where It Be- 
longs,” by the editor, and “Is America 
Honest?” an imaginary conversation 
between the Kaiser, President Wilson, 


Eleutherios Venizelos, Prime Minister 
of Greece, and Vincentino Evangelista, 
a bandit of Santo Vomingo, wriicn by 
William Hard. 

Mr. Lamar said that a letter had been 
sent to Postmaster Patten telling of the 
complaints and requesting him to “keep 
his eye on the Metropolitan,” which he 
had evidently misinterpreted a 
quest to stop its circulation throug! 
mails. Between the date of Pos 
Patten’s communication to the Je 
politan and the date of Mr. Lam: 
statement, the newspapers all oy 
country criticised the Post Offx 
partment for the action it had take 
declaring the magazine unmailabi 

The situation regarding the 
politan was further complicated | 
publication in the Independent of ; 
article by George Creel, head oi 
Committee on Public Informati I 
Washington, attacking the editor 
the magazine for his criticisms of 
Garfield as Fuel Administrator and 
charging him with “guiltily falsifying, 
for the purpose of weakening the faith 
of the readers of the magazine in the 
war measures of the Government.” Mr. 
Whigham wrote a letter to Mr. Creel 
on March 7 in which he denied the 
charge. When he said in his article 
that Garfield was unfitted for the posi- 
tion he holds, having had no experience 
in the coal business, he had stated the 
truth. The fact that Garfield had at one 
time in his capacity as a lawyer acted 
as a receiver for a coal mining company 
did not qualify him as an expert in the 
coal business. 

In talking to Printers’ Ink, Mr. 
Whigham said he could not _ under- 
stand why the Metropolitan was selected 
as an object of attack when it had 
been for the past two years one of the 
most aggressive pro-war and anti-Ger- 
man advocates among the magazines.” 
It had criticised Mr. Wilson, Mr. Gar- 
field and other officials of the Govern- 
ment in their conduct of affairs relating 
to the war, but only for the pur ose ot 
bringing about changes that would help 
win the war. 

The Post Office Department has noti- 
fied the publishers of the Metropolitan 
that it has no intention of interfering 
with the mailing of the April issue. 


Makes Electros for Advertisers 
The General Plate Company has been 


established in Terre Haute, Ind., to 
make advertising electros exclusively. 
The officers are Robert D. Heinl, presi- 
dent, now in charge of the public =~ 
work of the Shipping Board; Jesse V V 
Cornelius, vice-president and gene 

manager; Robert Cornelius, secretary 
and Don M. Nixon, treasurer and sales 
manager. Mr. Nixon is publisher of 
the Terre Haute Saturday Spectator. 


Representatives Club to Hear 
Gov. Edge 


Governor Edge, of New Jersey, ale 
speak at the New York Representativ 
Club luncheon next Monday, March 25. 
The luncheon will be held at the Hotel 
McAlpin at 12:30 Pp. mM. 
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“NUGENT? S--- 
The Garment Weekly 
Dominates Its Field” 


Nugent’s Advertising Gains 








2nd February Weekly (Gain) 24: Pages 
3rd ‘© (Gain)1 35 
4th sp “© (Gain)208 “ 
Ist March “  (Gain)3 3: “ 
Total Gain for the month 91% Pages 


During the same period the only 
other exclusive garment magazine— 


LOST 181g pages 


NUGENT’S LEADS BY 110 pages 


Let us tell you why 


Money invested in systematic advertising in 
NUGENT’S, The Garment Weekly, pays Big 
Dividends. 


Ask for Sample Copy and Advertising Rates. 


THE ALLEN-NUGENT CoO. 
1182 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Telephone: Madison Square 9580 
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McCall’s Magazine 


Founded 1870 


In 1917 McCall's Magazine 
did the largest business, both 
in circulation and advertis- 
ing, in the entire forty-seven 


years of its existence. 


Kibccrcce 


Advertising Director 











Packard 
Claims Credit for 
Liberty Motor 





Announcement Made to Members of 


the Sphinx Club—Why the Mat- 
ter \Vas Kept Secret—The Ques- 
tion of What Is an Essential 
Industry Comes Up Again—Dr. 
Blackford’s “Clinic” 





i mystery surrounding the 
origin of the Liberty Motor, 


adopted a few months ago by the 
United States Government for use 
in airplanes, was cleared up at the 


dinner of the Sphinx Club, New 
York, on March 12, by Emlen S. 
Hare, president of the Packard 


Motor Company, of New York. 
He announced that it was the 
product of the engineers of that 


company after three years of ex- 
perimental work. Mr. Hare was 
speaking on “Successful Business 
Is Our Best Weapon to Win This 
War.” After stating that it was 


“absurd for any business man to 
feel that he must explain that his 
motives are patriotic and unselfish 


before expressing his opinion that 
successful business is a necessary 
weapon with which to win this 
war, Mr. Hare went on to tell of 
the part played by his company in 
bringing out the Liberty aviation 
motor. 

“I am now at liberty,” he said. 
“to mention one instance—and 
per are many—showing the un- 


selfishness of business when the 
bes poset of our Government 
are at stake. The Liberty aviation 
motor is the outcome of three 
years of Packard work and some 


half-million of Packard money, 
and yet we withdrew our name 
from this motor, and, with all 
the designs, gave it over to our 

ernment because we felt this 
would be best for the furtherance 
of its war plans. 

“You men who understand the 
value of advertising know just 
how great this sacrifice was. You 
can readily imagine what it would 
have meant to us if the most suc- 
cessful aviation motor was blaz- 
oned all over this country and 
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Europe as a Packard ‘Twin-Six.’ 
At the time, some of the Govern- 
ment officials feared that if the 
identity of the Liberty motor be- 
came known other automobile 
manufacturers might not feel in- 
clined to turn over their plants for 
its production. There were other 
reasons, too, why it was thought 
best to keep the matter a secret. 
So the Government took over the 
motor, and the experts who pro- 
duced it, without any Packard 
identification.” Permission to make 
the announcement was not re- 
ceived by Mr. Hare from Howard 
Coffin, chairman of the Council of 
National Defense, Washington, 
until shortly before the Sphinxes 
sat down to dinner. 


BUSINESS IS PATRIOTIC 


In discussing the relation of 
business to the war Mr. Hare said 
that events have shown that it is 
the successful business man who 
is carrying the brunt of taxation 
and it’s his sons who were the 
first to volunteer for service in 
the Army and Navy. As ships, 
he continued, are the neck of the 
bottle through which all munitions 
and men must pass, the number of 
ships governs the useful war out- 
put of this country. Moreover, 
there is a limit to the number of 
men whom the Government can 
employ for shipbuilding and the 
preparation of war material. The 
claim is made that it is unpatri- 
otic to purchase the products of 
non-essential industries on the 
ground that the raw materials 
and the labor required could be 
better employed by the Govern- 
ment. Only a small proportion of 
the men engaged in these indus- 
tries can, however, be utilized in 
this way. You cannot make a 
shipbuilder out of a piano-tuner. 
What is to become of those men 
whose wages are cut off through 
the closing down of the so-called 
“non-essential” industries? Money 
saved by the non-purchase of lux- 
uries and other articles not abso- 
lutely necessary to comfort would 
have to be spent in maintaining 
the unemployed and no gain would 
inure to the Government. 

Mr. Hare contended that the 
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only way business can keep the 
war going by supplying the neces- 
sary money was by allowing it to 
be continued unhampered by re- 
strictions of any kind other than 
those that are unavoidable. The 
more business done the greater 
will be the ability of business 
to respond to the Government’s 
needs through taxes or subscrip- 
tions to its Liberty Loans. 

Immediately after Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford had completed 
her talk on character analysis, 
which was published in part in last 
week’s PrinTERS’ INK, she stepped 
from the speaking platform into 
an improvised business office which 
had been placed immediately in 
front of the speakers’ table. She 
received there the applicants for 
positions, men who had applied for 
the same under assumed names. 
Certain members of the Sphinx 
Club had been designated by 
Treasurer Huntsman as represen- 
tative of the different types de- 
scribed by Dr. Blackford in her 
talk. 

The characteristics were those 
of the decided blonde, the decided 
brunette, the man with the con- 
cave face, the man with the cor- 
vex face, the skinny Cassius, etc. 
These men were Thomas A. Bar- 
rett, Thomas H. Roulston, Ed- 
mund D. Gibbs, Harry Hoyt Good, 
Charles A. Lee, B. H. Badanes, 
Theodore S. Fettinger and R. F. 
R. Huntsman. In their applica- 
tions for positions they asked for 
jobs ranging from that of Presi- 
dent of the United States to that 
of advertising manager for the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

Strange as it may seem, Dr. 
Blackford told the man who ap- 
plied for the Presidency that he 
had a chance, while she indicated 
to Treasurer Huntsman, who 
wished to go into the circus busi- 
ness, that analysis of his character 
qualifications apparently barred 
him from such pursuit. She told 
Harry Hoyt Good, president of 
the Carter Medicine Company, 
that he was inclined to take 
chances, that he was a better man- 
ager than an executive, and that 
he delighted to explore new and 
fertile fields. 


INK 


Taking each man separately, none 
of whom she had ever seen bef ore, 
Dr. Blackford furnished to the 
audience a delineation of each 
man’s capabilities. She gaye a 
very clear illustration of the fact 
that, while men were ninety per 
cent alike, at the same time the ten 
per cent ‘of difference was most 
important. 

The form of Dr. Blackford’s 
application blank is given below: 

“Name (fictitious). Where born? 
What descent? Height. Weight, 
Date of birth. Married? Single? 
What color eyes? What color 
hair (enclose sample) ? How much 
schooling have you had? What 
courses did you take? Which 
studies did you like best? Which 
did you like least? Do you study 
now? What? Do you read much 
now? What do you read? What 
do you do for recreation? What 
are your hobbies? What position 
are you applying for?” 


Better Business Bureau Pro- 


tects Soldiers’ Money 


The military authorities at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indianapolis, has rec- 
ognized the Better Business Bureau of 
that city in the appointment of David 
P. Porterfield, manager of the Bu- 
reau, as a member of the Square Deal 
Committee, to protect soldiers against 
profiteering merchants. All complaints 
presented to the committee in writing 
will be investigated and acted upon 
promptly. 

One firm that would not play fair 
with the enlisted men in the matter of 
prices has been denied permission to do 
business at the Fort as a result of 
evidence submitted by the Better Busi 
ness Bureau, and a number of contro 
versies between soldiers and Indian- 
apolis business men have been adjusted 
through the Bureau’s aid. 


Directs Koch Furniture Adver- 
tising 

Martin L. Roman, connected with 
the advertising department of the New 
York Times for the past two years, ha 
been placed in charge of the busines 
paper advertising and dealer co-operation 
work of the Koch Furniture Company 
New York. 


Ogilvie Van Patten’s General 


Manager 
Douglas J. Ogilvie, until recent!) 
troit manager for Van Patten, I: 
New York, is now general manage: 
this agency. 
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The Response of St. Louisans 
to a Bigger Value ina 
Daily Newspaper 


Day after day, week after week, and month after month The St. 
Louis Star publishes far more columns of News and Features than 
any other St. Louis daily newspaper. 

As a result of this superior service to newspaper readers, The St. 
Louis Star’s circulation has shown a growth unprecedented in St. 
Louis, if not in the entire United States. 


Daily Average Net Paid 1 2 1,67 1 


For February, 1918 


Daily Average Net Paid 90,981 


For February, 1917 
Net Gain e e e e e e e e * . e e e e e 30,690 


Note the Regular, Healthy Growth of The Star’s Daily Average 
Net Paid Circulation for the Past Six Months. 
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FEBRUARY 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulatoms 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO, 


ee Foreign Advertising Representatives Feenetiod 
S’STAR'4 STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY "Cc TAR" 
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Staging the Catalogue for Foreign 
Reading 


Where to Obtain Good Mailing Lists 


és’ XPORT SALES PROMO- 
TION” was the topic dis- 
cussed by members of the Export 
Managers’ Club at a meeting held 
in the new club-rooms in the Bush 
Terminal Building, New York, on 
the evening of March 15. No 
formal addresses were made, the 
various phases of the subject be- 
ing taken up by the different man- 
agers as the spirit moved them 
to speak. President Harold B. 
Gregory, manager of the export 
department of the Patton Paint 
Co., presided. For the purpose of 
simplifying the topic, he divided 
promotion work into two classes, 
dealer and consumer. Many in- 
teresting and helpful suggestions 
were made by those who partici- 
pated in the discussion, some of 
which are presented herewith. 
The United States Consular Re- 
ports furnish invaluable data upon 
business conditions in foreign 
countries. They are of special as- 
sistance in supplying “leads” for 
correspondence. The consuls, al- 
though in many instances over- 
worked, seem to take great pains 
to secure information that will as- 
sist United States manufacturers 
and other exporters in extending 
their trade. One of the speakers 
said that he had written a letter 
to a Russian firm, whose name he 
had secured from one of these re- 
ports, offering co-operation and 
service in securing American goods 
and sent a catalogue along with it. 
The response was speedy and 
good-sized order followed. 
“Catalogues” was another fopic 
upon which there was consider- 
able discussion. One of the speak- 
ers favored the loose-leaf kind, 
which, because of its elasticity, 
could be kept up-to-date at small 
expense. Catalogues should, of 
course, be printed in the language 
of the countries in which they are 
to be circulated, although, as one 
of the speakers expressed it, “Eng- 
lish written correctly is better than 


Spanish written badly.” 
technical terms should be ay 

in all descriptive matter. 

they might be understood 
limited few, they would be incom- 
prehensible to a majority of those 
who receive the catalogues. Tech- 
nical terms of any kind should be 
avoided whenever possible. 

It is a waste of time and money 
to send out catalogues blindly to 
a list of foreign firms unless you 
know the characteristics of the 
country in which they are located. 
It is desirable when quoting prices 
to give the net rather than gross 
figures. A good way to identify 
illustrations is to number them ac- 
cording to the pages on which they 
appear. For instance, if there are 
six on page 100, the first is num- 
bered 100(a) ; the second, 100(b), 
etc. Under this arrangement the 
possibilities of making mistakes in 
ordering are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

One export house, in order to 
cut down the expense of issuing 
catalogues in many different lan- 
guages, issues its catalogue in 
three separate parts. The first 
two, which are bound in cloth, 
contain illustrations and samples 
(cloth), but no reading or de- 
scriptive matter. The third volume 
contains a full list of prices writ- 
ten in the language of the people 
to whom the catalogue is sent. 
The first two volumes, it will be 
seen, are available for use in any 
country. 

In advertising in the Philippines, 
where there are so many lan- 
guages and dialects, different ad- 
vertisements must be prepared for 
each district by natives of those 
districts. Otherwise they cannot 
be read. Moreover, it takes a long 
time to get your advertising mes- 
sage across in the Philippines. 
The people are slow to respond, 
but when once their patronage has 
been gained it is almost impossible 
for anyone to get them to change. 
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“Vital statistics” 
for display material 


NDEED they arevitall 

The life-risk and circu- 
lation probabilities for 
dealer display material can be 
estimated in advance if you 
have the figures. 


These statistics are expensive and 
tedious to compile. That is why 


they never were — so long 
as making dealer display was a 
side-line with lithographers. 

We were the first organization to 
make ourselves specialists in this 
field, and develop dealer display 
co-operation on a scientific basis. 


Dealer Display is our sole business. 
We shad to get these “vital statis- 
tics” because they were fundamen- 
tal to our business. 

We had to gather together from all 
lines the actual data on which to 
build successful dealer hook-up 
campaigns. 

To compare—to improve—then to 
make specific recommendations for 
a given advertiser—this is the 
function of our organization, 
of plansmen and specialists 


Among the advertisers 
we have served are: 


in dealer display material. 


Let us meet you in confer- 
ence on your problem. 


The International 
Sign Company 
Headquarters: 
Cleveland, O. 
Branch Offices: 


Boston Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


Brown Shoe Co. 


me ‘BUSTER BROWN 
SHOES” 


Winchester Repeat. 
Arms Co. 


AMMUNITION 


General Electric Co. 
“MAZDA LAMPS” 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
“3-IN-1 OIL” 


Weingarten Bros., Inc. 
“W. B. CORSETS” 
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TELL US- 


)) HOUSEKEEPING’S thoroughness 
ness of appeal together with its stand- 
msement and guarantee do two things: 
ethe consumer and they influence the 
selves in the selection of merchandise 
¢, This conclusion is based on some- 
than the isolated opinions of a few in- 
is the result of recorded statements 
sin practically every large department 
s country. 


) HOUSEKEEPING 


wed these statements just as they have come to us in their 
m. Ask today for your copy and learn what buyers tell us. 
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se O REAL, YOU 
COULD EAT IT” 


Thars what an advertising man 
said as he gazed at the illustration 
of a famous food product. The plate 
that produced the illustration was a 


Sterling 


We pride ourselves on our ability to 
produce plates that are more than ac- 
curate reproductions of the original 
sketch. They go back to the subject 
itself, as you know it. Nothing is left 
undone to bring out every detail—to 
add the touch of life to the illustration. 


It’s a matter of experience, equipment 
and efficient personnel. Wehavethem 
all. The fact that we are the largest 
producers of photo-engraving plates in 
America proves that many advertisers 
know we have them. Do you? 


The Sterling Engraving Co. 


200 William Street 10th Ave., 36th St. 
Phone, Beekman 2900 Phone, Greeley 3900 





New York 
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Banking 
ene Strives for 
\\V. S$. S. Record 


\ rHOD of | of promoting the 

sale of War Saving Stamps 
and at ihe same time promoting 
good will for itself has been 
worked out by the Guaranty Se- 
curities Corporation, of New 
York, .\n attractive window dis- 
play, showing a life-size figure of 
a United States soldier crossing 
to France on a bridge of ships 
draws ttention to the necessity 
of buying Saving Stamps. 

At the tellers. window where 
they are sold each purchaser 
receives the stamps in an envelope 
on which are printed a few words 
of thanks for his patronage, and 
for buying through the corpora- 
tion. He also receives a minia- 
ture ship that he may be reminded 
that he is helping to build Persh- 
ing’s bridge of ships. 

Teams of Guaranty Securities 
employees have been organized 
and a chart on the wall shows 
the German line of entrenchment, 
No Man’s Land and the corpora- 
tion “Army” advancing against 
the enemy. Each “soldier” pro- 
gresses according to his sales, and 

“Division” is striving to 
German line first. Some 

of the team members have be- 
sufficiently interested to 

in theatre lobbies to sell 

the stamps in order to promote 
their sales. Colored badges are 
worn by the Division members, 
and stars represent sales made—a 
gold star for a five-dollar pur- 
chase, blue for twenty-five dollars, 
and red for one hundred dollars. 

Late arrivals among “Army” 
members at the office in the morn- 
ing are fined a twenty-five cent 
thrift stamp, which not only adds 
to the sales, but also brings up the 
ficiency and attendance of each 
member of the organization. 


To Menage Hendee Publicity 
R. K 


the edito 
M ( 


nans, for several years on 
staff of the Springfield, 
has been appointed pub- 
er of the Hendee Manu- 
ipany, also of Springfield. 
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Kapp Going With “Motor 
Life” 


Frank A. Kapp has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Mitchell Mo- 
tors Company, Inc., Racine, Wis., ef- 
fective April 15. He will be associated 
with Motor Life, the Automobile Blue 
Books and the Automobile Trade Di- 
rectory. 

Mr. Kapp was connected with the ad- 
vertising department of Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., for three years before join- 
ing the Mitchell organization last 
summer. 


Whitaker’s Centralizing 
Policy 

Beginning next January, it is an- 
nounced, the Whitaker Paper Company, 
of Cincinnati, will operate all branches 
under its own name. This means that 
the Bay State Paper Company Division, 
Boston, and the Smith, Dixon Company 
Division, Baltimore, will become hit- 
aker branches in name as well as fact. 
Last January the Washington, D. C., 
branch, which was previously operated 
under the Smith, Dixon Company 
name, became an independent branch. 


New Jewish Weekly in New 
York 


The American Weekly Jewish News 
is a new publication, the first issue of 
which appeared last week. The iS 
cation afhice is in New York. P. 
Raskin and Saul J. Cohen are the Ks 
lishers, and Ida N. Rubin, formerly 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of Bloomingdale Brothers’ de- 
partment store, New York, is advertis- 
ing manager. 


H. E. Ridings Back in America 


Harry E. Ridings is returning from 
Japan, where he has been business 
manager of the Japan Advertiser, an 
American daily published in Tokyo, to 
take up advertising work about April 
first with the Greenlease Motor Car 
Company at Kansas _ City, Mo. 

Before going to Japan in 1916, Mr. 
Ridings had _ been for three years with 
the Kansas City Star, handling its auto- 
mobile advertising. 


Represents Montreal ‘‘Gazette” 
East and West 


Gilman & Nicoll, of New York and 
Chicago, who have represented the 
Montreal Gazette in the eastern terri- 
tory for the past three years, have also 
taken over the representation of this 
paper in the western territory 


Business Paper Raises Subscrip- 
tion Price 


Power Plant Engineering, Chicago, 
ie raise its subscription price on June 

from $1 to $1.50 a year. Increased 
cae of hci and labor are responsi- 
ble for the increase. 





Training the Clerk as a Means for 
Developing Sales 


Instruction by Mail and Salesmen Have Increased Sales of Many Manu- 
facturers 


By Frederick C. Kuhn 


HERE is a senile story which 

keeps bobbing up among the 
clipped humor at the backs of 
house organs, about the clerk who 
puts the binger to a silk shirt sale 
by the ingenuous remark that he 
wears ’em himself. It is illus- 
trated with a stock cut of irate 
customer departing, and usually 
provokes a reminiscent chuckle. 

Yet to the untrained and un- 
tutored third assistant in the cor- 
ner toggery shop, this tactless fib 
might seem the quintessence of 
modern salesmanship. For what 
he doesn’t know about the gentle 
art of sales persuasion would take 
a sad chapter to relate. 

But sometimes it is pretty hard 
to roast the poor chap behind the 
counter, for even if his foot slips 
occasionally he means well. Study 
his past history, education and 
ambitions and you will find him 
father raw material. 

In most hardware stores, for in- 
stance, the clerk can turn his 
calloused hand to a little steam- 
fitting or plumbing, and naturally 
does not incline toward the nice- 
ties of personal intercourse. If 
he smokes a twofer or takes a 
chaw in the presence of feminine 
customers, remember he is merely 
mimicking the boss. The grocery 
clerk has struggled up from de- 
livery boy, the sleek youth behind 
the ribbon counter may have 
washed the windows, and it is 
only in the drugstore, as a rule— 
to select a few common trades— 
that the clerk has completed a 
high-school education. Thus it 
goes. 

While this might indicate a 
somewhat dismal state of affairs, 
it gives a greater opportunity to 
the manufacturer with the courage 
and foresight to appropriate a 
small slice of his advertising 
budget for educating the retail 
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clerk. Such an undertaking, how- 
ever, must be entered into not 
wholly selfishly. You must have 
the sincere desire to fit the clerk 
for the better job ahead. The 
clerk of to-day is the merchant of 
to-morrow, and may be he will 
remember those folks who helped 
him to make good. 

Often, too, this phase of adver- 
tising is a direct solution to a 
knotty sales problem—where you 
are attempting to break down the 
barriers of opposition or where 
your product does not lend itself 
to the usual forms of publicity. 


MAKING THE SHOE SALESMAN A 
FOOT SPECIALIST 


Let me give you a case in point. 
A manufacturer of a certain in- 
genious appliance for correcting 
foot troubles found that one of 
his chief difficulties was getting 
people to realize that there was 
anything wrong with their pedal 
extremities. They might run their 
shoes down at heel or have pains 
in the muscles of their legs, but 
they would usually scoff at the 
thought that a foot leveler or 
brace would remove the cause of 
their affliction. 

Moreover, a study of the human 
foot is quite a complicated affair, 
and the average shoe-store clerk 
is not capable of correctly diag- 
nosing the trouble. The first 
bright impulse might have been a 
book on foot troubles, but this 
manufacturer reasoned that here 
was the golden opportunity to in- 
troduce his product as a scientific 
appliance, providing he trained the 
shoe-store clerks in the rudiments 
of orthopraxy of the foot. 

So, nowadays, when you enter 
the store that sells this article, the 
clerk tells you which muscles are 
the offenders, and just what type 
of leveler or brace or arch builder 
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T would cost this railroad twice 
as much to haul a ton of freight 
from New York to Philadelphia 


on this line as on this one: 


ADVERTISING is expensive 
*% today-because so much of it 
travels up and down many grades 
of unbelief and winds around the 
curves of lacking confidence. 


HE TRIBUNE’S advertising 

policy is to make advertising 
tell a straight story—to go right to 
the point without the windings 
and turnings of deceit. 


ADVERTISING which is be- 
“% lieved costs less because it 
sells to the great mass of people 
who have been skeptical about 
the truth of advertisements. 


New Dork 
Trinne 


NEWS~EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


—Note— 

Each week The 
New York Tribune 
issues a distinctive 
card printed in 
colors, that drives 
home one of the 
truths in_ this 
newspaper's cam- 
paign for truth in 
advertising. One 
of these cards is 
reproduced at the 
left. Your letter- 
head request will 
put your name on 
the mailing list to 
receive the series. 
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is required to correct the trouble. 
One point that is always em- 
phasized, however, is that the 
shoe clerk is not an orthopedic 
physician, and that if your ailment 
has reached the acute stage, you 
will be referred to a competent 
practitioner. 

The manufacturer is not only 
winning the clerk’s eternal friend- 
ship, but building sales in a very 
skillful manner. The course com- 
prises a dozen or so mail lectures 
with a text-book written by a 
well known foot specialist. With 
each lecture there is a list of ques- 
tions to be answered and returned. 
Students enroll after a prelimi- 
nary examination and at the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the course 
are presented with a diploma, 
which they frame and hang above 
the parlor mantel. 

Another firm works the same 
basic idea with a different twist. 
This concern makes a brand of 
ready-made shirts and garments 
for children, and finds their sale 
mostly through small-town mar- 
kets. Instead of devoting the 
course exclusively to a discussion 
of their line, these people start off 
with salesmanship in general—cul- 
tivation of the voice, personal 
appearance, approaching the pros- 
pect, selling related articles, etc. 
There is even one bulletin on the 
subject of sizing up the customer, 
illustrated with photographs of 
various common shopping types. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS PAY 


WELL 


One interesting thing about this 
course is the fact that the appli- 
cation blank must be endorsed by 
the merchant, so there will be no 
resentment in case the clerk spends 
too much time selling this one 
class of merchandise. The bul- 
letins are sent to the personal 
address of the clerk and the multi- 
graphed set, including postage, 
costs somewhere around eighty- 
five cents. 

Courses by mail are only one of 
several ways of training the retail 
clerk. Some manufacturers in- 
struct their traveling representa- 
tives to hold store meetings and 
give the assembled clerks a prac- 
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tical demonstration of their mer- 
chandise. Usually these gather. 
ings are held after hours, or firs 
thing in the morning to siart the 
day right. The salesman acts the 
part of the super-clerk and his 
audiences fire rapid questions taken 
from the daily grind. Often a 
moving-picture film _ illustrating 
the manufacturing processes gives 
the sales folk a better grasp of 
their subject from behind the 
scenes. 

Some months ago, a manufac. 
turer of boots and shoes hit upon 
the happy idea of a retail clerk's 
convention. His plan was to hold 
a three or four days’ meeting at 
various centrally located points 
and invite his dealers to send their 
most ambitious clerk. The dealer 
would stand the expense of rail- 
road fare and hotel, while the 
manufacturer offered to supply all 
necessary text-books, stationery, 
etc., as well as lunch. Various 
speakers would give practical talks 
on salesmanship, — stock-keeping, 
window display, advertising, etc. 
and boots and shoes would come 
in for their share. 

On account of war conditions, 
the idea has been temporarily 
shelved, but it is a hunch which 
could fit in with many lines of 
business. Out of a tentative list 
of fifty, twenty-three offered to 
be represented. One retailer rated 
at seventy-five thousand wanted 
to come himself—from a distance 
of nearly five hundred miles 

Don’t think that all your educa- 
tional literature should be directed 
to the owner of the business. For 
often he sits behind office doors, 
while the folks who hawe the daily 
contact with your ultimate con- 
sumers are the clerks at. the 
counter. And it has been the ex- 
perience of most advertisers that 
the retail salesman offers a prom- 
ising field for development and 
will warm up quickly to any of 
your efforts to help him to climb 


Illinois Glass Co. Moves Ad- 
vertising Office 


The advertising department 


of the 
general 


Illinois Glass Company, wh 
been trans: 


offices are at Alton, Ill), has 
ferred to Chicago. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St.Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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FE are told that our 

definition of the word 
Service is unique both in 
scope and application. 

Medbury-Ward Service 
among other valuable co- 
operative features includes 
the expert attention of a 
traveling color _ process 
pressman who will aid our 
customers, advising or per- 
sonally demonstrating the 
most effective practice in 
handling color plates to the 
best advantage. 

This is only one item in 
our Service schedule—there 
are many others of equal 
importance to you as a Cus- 
tomer. 


y-Wardc. 
Ar lists & Photo -Eng ravels 


Specialist_in 


Process Color -Plates 
i Toledo — Ohio 
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Selling the Gospel of “68 Degrees” 
to the Country 


Just What the Fuel Administration’s Department of Advertising Has 
Tried to Do in Teaching People to Save Coal 


HAT the Fuel Administrator, 

Dr. Harry Garfield, some time 
ago appointed a Director of Ad- 
yertising to aid his efforts to con- 
serve coal, readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink already know. Dr. B. L. 
Dunn, advertising manager for 
Oneida Community, is the incum- 
bent of that post. Just what 
measures have been taken, how- 
ever, to utilize the power of ad- 
vertising in this direction is not 
so widely known. The efforts of 
the Food Administration have 
been of necessity so much larger 
that they have somewhat over- 
shadowed the advertising plans of 
the Fuel Administration. Never- 
theless, a great deal of work is 
being done by the latter organiza- 
tion, and readers of Printers’ INK 
will doubtless be interested in 
knowing the concrete details of 
some of these efforts. 

“The Fuel Administration has 
not tried very hard to create one 
big sweeping slogan and force it 
into the consciousness of the na- 


tative of this publication recently. 
“There are so many other matters 
in regard to which public interest 
is of vital importance, that we felt 
it was better not to compete with 
the Food Administration, the Lib- 
erty Loans, Red Cross, War Sav- 
ings Stamps, etc. for attention. 
Only fourteen per cent of all the 
coal is used by private consumers 
anyhow, so that our most impor- 
tant field has been found in edu- 
cating the industrial users to 
methods of conservation.” 

For the public, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has tried primarily to 
drive home the idea of keeping 
your rooms at a temperature of 68 
degrees. In January, outdoor signs 
Were carrying this message in 
about 500 cities, and the total will 
include outdoor display on 11,000 
stands. At the same time, nego- 


tations were put under way to ‘ 
8 


have a card in every Pullman and 
day coach in the United States 
bearing a similar message. 

A full-page advertisement in a 
national weekly was prepared with 
the thought of teaching the house- 
holder to handle his furrtace intel- 
ligently and waste as little coal as 
possible. The same idea was de- 
veloped in more than 100 maga- 
zine articles, prepared by a spe- 
cial staff of writers, and published 
in both general magazines and 
class and business papers. The ag- 
ricultural press has also responded 
finely to the appeals for editorial 
matter of this character and has 
carried a large amount of it. 

The famous “tag your shovel” 
scheme is doubtless already fa- 
miliar to readers of Printers’ INK. 
The idea was for every furnace 
operator to tie a tag to his shovel 
on January 30, this tag, furnished 
by the Government, to bear a 
message on saving coal, and hints 
on the successful operation of a 
furnace. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION OF DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


One of the hardest things the 
advertising department of the 
Fuel Administration has run up 
against, according to Dr. Dunn, is 
the preparation of a pamphlet for 
general distribution, telling just 
how to run a furnace. While it 
sounds simple, this subject is said 
to be very hard to put into words 
clearly and concisely, and half a 
dozen attempts at copy were given 
up in despair before a satisfactory 
booklet was evolved. Finally the 
right material was secured, and a 
distribution scheme worked out 
through the local offices of the 
State Fuel Administrators in all 
parts of the country. 

The big industrial plants are the 
greatest sinners when it comes to 
wasting coal. The Fuel Admin- 
istration has estimated that, on the 
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average, twenty-five per cent of 
the coal they consume is burned 
unnecessarily. A corps of experts 
is now helping the Government 
by calling on engineers in indi- 
vidual plants and demonstrating 
correct methods for them. A 
pamphlet giving scientific instruc- 
tions for operating larger types 
of furnaces has been prepared by 
Professor O. P. Hood, consulting 
engineer for the Bureau of Mines. 
The engineering societies have 
also been of assistance by distrib- 
uting literature among the super- 
intendents and firemen of indus- 
trial plants. 

Motormen and conductors on 
electric railways throughout the 
nation have been brought into co- 
operation with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, by means of pledges. that 
they will save electric power as 
much as possible, which, of course, 
conserves the coal used in operat- 
ing the central power plants. The 
things desired of the street-car 
men are the elimination of unnec- 
essary stops, which are great 
power wasters, keeping their cars 
at only moderate temperatures, 
“coasting” with the power off, etc. 
The pledge card for these men to 
sign has been distributed in great 
quantities throughout the country 
by Dr. Dunn’s department. 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
cards, in colors, are now on dis- 
play in boiler rooms throughout 
the country. Each of these cards 
gives directions for economical 
firing. 

The Fuel Administration be- 
lieves that the good effects of 
much of this educational propa- 
ganda will be evident for many 
years, and of course long after 
the present temporary crisis in 
coal production is over. The big 
industrial plants, for instance, are 
keen to save all the money they 
can on operation expense; and 
many of the superintendents were 
astonished to learn how much of 
their coal was being wasted. They 
would not for anything go back to 
the old, happy-go-lucky methods, 
now that the advertising of the 
Fuel Administration has shown 
them how to do the same work 
with less cost. 
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More Light on the Wilson 
Slogan 


Easton, Pa., March i, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Speaking of that renownc 
copy, “Wilson Whiskey—Thai 
which, along with “Uneed: 
has made so much trouble for copy men 
when they have tackled th new-to- 
advertising individuals w ho want “some. 
thing briet and snappy’ 

When I was on the Baltir e News 
long ago, trying to bluff myself into 
thinking I was cut out for solicitor, 
we had to find what was scheduled for 
the editorial page before selling any 
space on it. One day I had ustomer 
who wanted to be close to th: editorial 
word, and I went up into the make-up 
room to find what was already on deck 
for that page. “Wilson Whiskey— 
That’s All,’”’ said the make-up man, and 
sure enough, there the advertisement 
was. 

I remember that once upon a time 
this very same Baltimore News ran a 
nice border around a full page of the 
“Wilson-Whiskey-That’s All” copy, and 
the advertiser at first refused to pay 
He didn’t want anything to appear but 
his four words of copy. 

Along about that time a 
minister announced a sermon o 
key—That Isn’t All!” 

Once more: I was watching an ama- 
teur game of ball one day, in which 
one of the pitchers bore the name of 
Wilson. Now and then he tossed the 
batter an easy, high ball. At a cer- 
tain stage of the game a kid out in the 
street yelled to this pitcher: “(ive him 
another one of them Wilson High 
Balls. 

What a nice time the Wilson copy 
man must have had! leisure 
to investigate dealers, c lers, to 
go on the road and sell goods, 
the salesmen, remodel the factories, 
play golf with the general manager’s 
nephew, and attend to all of the other 
many duties of the modern advertising 
man. 
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American Sugar’s Advertising 
Reserve 


The report of the American Sugar Re- 
— Company for 1917, released last 
week, discloses the fact that 1,000, 000 
has been added to the company’s trade- 
mark advertising reserve, bringing that 
item up to $2,000,000. It is the purpose 
of this reserve to make certain a con- 
tinuous trade-mark advertising policy 
through good and poor years. Current 
advertising expenditures have heen met 
from current earnings. 

By adding an increasing \ 
sugars packed in household 
identified by trade-marks 
names, the company feels that the op- 
portunity is created for national adver- 
tising to build up a good wi!! of ad- 
a alike to itself and to the pub- 
ic. 
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Milwaukee’s Purchasing Power 
Increasing Phenomenally 


Gigantic payrolls and unprecedented high 
wages have brought about a great increase 
in the scale of living in Milwaukee. The 
workers of this city are now, more than 
ever before, satisfying their preference for 
advertised commodities. Their predilection 
for THE JOURNAL is -reflected in an un- 


remitting rise in circulation. 


More Than 120,000 Circulation 
at 14 Cents a Line 


The effective, economical, result-producing advertis- 
ing scrvice offered by THE JOURNAL makes it a 
sales promotion force, in a territory of unsurpassed 
prosperity, to be reckoned with by the national 


advc tiser. 


PREME IN MILWAUKEE ; . DOMINANT IN WISCONSIN — 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


n Representatives H. J. GRANT 
& ORMSBEE, Inc. Business and 
York and Chicago Advertising Manager. 
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“Teurt! in Ka i 


HE next time you seea 

factory illustration ir maga- 

zine, newspaper or direct 
literature—look for the signature 
reproduced in the lower right 
hand corner below. 


Itis your guarantee of—TRUTH. 


x = -* 


Mr. A. R. Erskine, President of the Studebaker 
Corporation—has recently ordered that all birds. 
eye drawings of their various plants which do 
not tell the truth be discarded—and replaced by 
drawings which do. 


* * * 


You have demanded truth in your written 
copy—it is now time for you to demand truth in 
your factory illustrations. 


It is time for you to insist with President 
Erskine of the Studebaker Corporation that 
exaggerated plant views be put in the same class 
with exaggerated copy—that the deception in 
birdseye drawings be stopped. 


* * * 


Boinsingsr Better Views first of all tell the- 
TRUTH. They picture your facilities tothe pub | 
lic as you want them pictured—just as they actu. # 
ally are—truthful to the last window and stack. 


Mr. George L. Willman, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Studebaker Corporation of South Bend, says- 


“The work you are doing in pioneer ring, the 
movement for truth in factory illustrations 
is directly in line with the best a tising 
thought of the day.” 


Mr. G. H. Phelps, Director of Advertising for 
Dodge Brothers of Detroit, says of Meinzinger 
Better Views: 


“As faithful reproductions, we consider them 
superior to any we have had made.’ 


* * * 


For those who are interested in truth {ul adver- 
tising, we have prepared a special fol:!«r which 
shows Meinzinger Better Views of a 1:: ber of 
nationally known factories—at the 1e time 
giving you suggestions on the repro« tion of 
your own plant. Your copy will be : «iled to 
you upon request 
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Meinzinger Metter View of Goodrich Rubber Company Plants at Akron 
nem 
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“ON THE SQUARE” 


Minnesota’s Own Farm Magazin: 
Edited by Minnesota Farmers—Read by the Entire Fami!\ 


CONCENTRATE YOUR SALES EFFOR’ 
Focus on Minnesota. You can dominate the entire sta’: 
of Minnesota. Minnesota is rich—Minnesota is rip 
200,000 localized circulation monthly 
ONE MILLION BUYERS 
The calves grow fat and the pocketbooks bulge in Minn: 
sota. Write for descriptive circular and rate card < 
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Published by ON ae SQUARE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“A Duty Neglected” Says New 
Advertiser of Company’s 
Former Silence 


Reason 


T takes a good deal of nerve 

to admit that you have had the 
wrong slant on a principle for 
which vou have stuck out for 
years, while the ninety and nine 
have bec: proving things the other 
way. \When the Stanley Motor 
Carriage Company recently came 
out publicly and admitted in print 
without equivocation that it has 
been wrong for twenty-two years 
in not advertising its product, 
the confession is nothing short of 
heroic. }ecause some have chosen 
to consider its admission that its 
previous neglect of advertising 
comprised a “duty long neglected” 
as “a gross piece of effrontery,” it 


is interesting to review from in- | 


side the reasons for that genera- 
tion of silence and the revolution 
that has brought this company re- 
cently into the ranks of the auto- 
mobile advertisers. 

The public statement made in its 
advertising could not necessarily 
explain why it had not advertised, 
but these are the reasons why it 
did not do so, and why it is now 
advertising. And for a new 
comer it is especially significant 
that the company advertises, pri- 
marily, not to sell its 1918 output, 
but an anticipated demand sched- 
uled so far ahead as 1922, when its 
case for steam shall have had long 
and continuous prominence. 

The original Stanleys. twin 
brothers, always proceeded on the 
old-fashioned theory that if your 
product isn’t good enough to sell 
itself, try to push sales is a 
tacit. cdmission of something 
wrong with the goods. This was 
a survival of the good-wine-and- 
bush fallacy generally prevalent 
not so iong ago, and still a ready 
enough excuse for the non-adver- 
tiser. 

“And it was useless to point out 
to them,” comments 


Prescott 
8 


Behind Decision of Makers of Stanley Steam Motor Cars to 
Advertise Now After a Generation’s Non-Promotion Policy 


Warren, president of the com- 
pany to-day, “that while the world 
has been beating a path to their 
door, the world has been very 
busy building four-track railroads 
to Henry Ford’s door, John Wil- 
lys’ door and William Durant’s 
door.” 

The first Stanley steamer was 
started in the fall of 1896 by F. E. 
Stanley, then a manufacturer of 
dry plates at Newton, Mass. Mr. 
Stanley was building the car for 
himself, and selected the steam 
type largely because the principles 
of steam engineering had been 
fixed for at least a hundred years, 
whereas internal combustion mo- 
tive power was comparatively in 
its experimental stages. In June 
of 1897 the first car was com- 
pleted, and its maker, yielding to 
the importunities of a neighbor, 
sold it and, with his brother, F. 
O. Stanley, set about building two 
more for their own use. In 1898 
they first constructed cars with the 
intention of selling them. From 
that year the founding of the firm 
dates. That fall they planned to. 
make 200 cars exactly alike, and 
this quota, insignificant in terms 
of present-day production, but 
considerable of a contract then, 
was built and sold by the follow- 
ing July. 

PRODUCT SHOULD BE GOOD ENOUGH 
TO SELL ITSELF 


For the next generation the 
Stanleys conducted their business 
without advertising or publicity, 
without urging or asking the pub- 
lic to buy their goods, with a min- 
imum of printed literature, with- 
out traveling salesmen, with the 
merest shadow of a selling and 
merchandising organization. 

“Tf we wished to iustify these 
methods,” says Mr. Warren, “we 
could easily do so by pointing to 
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a consistent record of profit, year 
in and year out, pointing out also 
that many other concerns which 
have adopted most aggressive ad- 
vertising and merchandising meth- 
ods, have failed.” 

It was the custom of the com- 
pany’s principals to justify their 
policy of silence, 
nevertheless, thus 
characteristical- 


y: 

“Tf I can’t build 
my goods of such 
quality that the 
public will buy 
them without my 
teasing them to, 
or asking them 
to, then I had 
better quit this 
business and go 
into something 
that I am suited 


ISTANLEY | 


INK 


sales promotion were not consid. 
ered during these years. Rather 
these quotations are ex ‘ples of 
resistance to elements active jp 
the business that were continually 
bringing the subject up. Mean. 
while, advertising history was in 
gronans of formation in the ex. 
pansion of the 
internal combys- 
tion-motored car, 
and also in the 
electric, with its 
recognized  limi- 
tations. 

A shift from 
the old policy 
finally came about 
in the spring of 
1917, when the 
elder Stanleys re- 
tired from all 
Participation in 
48 the business, and 


for.” Or, again: 
“Tf we can’t sell 
all our cars with- 
out hiring some- 
body to help us, 
then the trouble 
is that our cars 
are not good 
enough and we 
had better spend 
our time making 
good cars rather 
than spend it sell- 
ing poor ones.” 
Once, when 
they were talk- 
ing of dropping 
a salesman whom 
they had consent- 
ed to take on for 
a few months, 
came this confes- 
sion of injured 
pride at the lapse 
from the rigid 
policy of non- 
promotion: 
“When some of 
our old friends 
and _ customers 


THE COPY 


STEAM 3:7 CAR 


OTHING short of vast superiority of 
PERFORMANCE could have brought 
success and profit to the Stanley in its 
t for steam. 

g ort of STORED POWER can 
° such superiority of performance possible — 

in the Stanley, or in any other car. 
Cs thing but STEAM can give this stored 
y tL up in advance, and replenished 
s fast as used 
¢ natural function of the 
that comes from steam, 
nancipation from 


» carburetor—no ignition 
» clutch—no gear shift—no self- 
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StanLteYy Motor Carriace Co. 


Newton Massachusetts 
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WAS MADE 


IN WHICH THE CONFESSION 


control passed to 
four young men, 
three of them 
related by blood 
or marriage to 
the founders— 
Prescott Warren, 
president; C. F. 
Stanley and 
Frank Jay, vice- 
presidents, and 
E. M. Hallet, 
treasurer. All 
these men _ have 
been associated 
with the company 
upwards of 
twelve years. 
They have also 
represented the 
elements in_ the 
business thathave 
continually urged 
more modern 
methods of sales 
and _ merchandis- 
ing, feeling that 
the case for steam 
justified wide 
publicity, and that 
vacking, 


their product, with such bac 
offered ample opportunity for a 
great, dignified and profita ble busi- 
ness. Soon after the change in 
management, the convictions $0 
long blocked found chaice for 
adoption, An advertising managet, 


would say, ‘I see you have Mr. 
So-and-So as a salesman now,’ I 
was ashamed to have to admit 
that we had to hire somebody to 
help us sell our cars.” 

It must not be inferred that the 
possibilities of advertising and 
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Harry M. Graves, was hired to or- 
ganize a) advertising department, 
and for the first time the car was 
exhibite! at the New York and 
Chicago shows. Overnight the tra- 
ditions of a generation were thus 
swept aside. a 

A naiional advertising cam- 
paign, starting with a full page, is 
now running, coupled with local 
campaigis to support dealers. 
While there was no special appeal 
for replies in the first advertise- 
ment, the company got 6,000 in- 
quiries. Results so far from the 
advertising, the management feels, 
amply justify the shift of tactics. 
The output for 1918 is already 
practically spoken for. Applicants 
for agencies are being advised to 
buy a single car, drive it this sea- 
son, and thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with it in preparation 
for taking on the line another sea- 
son. 


MUST ADVERTISE TO ATTAIN QUOTA 


“Meantime,” says Mr. Warren, 
“we realize that our programme 
of increased production, which 
calls for doubling our output for 
1918 and 1919, and doubling it 
again for 1920, and increasing it to 
a maximum production of twelve 
to fifteen thousand cars for 1922, 
requires continuous publicity right 
now, even though the output for 
this season is sold. In _ other 
words, our present campaign is 
directed to selling, not the 1918 
output, but the 1922 output.” 

One of the most interesting and 
significant features of the com- 
pany’s campaign followed the ap- 
pearance of some of its first ad- 
vertisements. In a piece of copy 
run February 9, 1918, the closing 
paragraph of the text made this 
statement : 

“The character and number of 
replies to our previous advertise- 
ments indicate plainly that the 
oldest and most experienced mo- 
torists realize that they must have 
a beticr performance; and con- 
vince us that our modern meth- 
ods of public enlightenment after 
twenty vears of silence about our 
Product, are not only justified— 
but a duty long neglected.” 

‘This paragraph,” says Mr. 


Warren, “has created considerable 
interest and comment among ad- 
vertising men. It has been ac- 
cepted as a confession that we had 
been wrong in not advertising in 
the past twenty-two years; and 
we have been commended upon 
thus making a frank and public 
statement now that our policy as 
regards advertising has been 
wrong. 

“On the other hand, we have 
been informed that to call the 
neglect to advertise any commer- 
cial product ‘a duty long neglected’ 
is a gross piece of effrontery.” 

“We have been building steam 
cars for twenty-two years,” says 
Mr. Warren in explaining the re- 
cent change in methods and re- 
ferring to the company’s previous 
policy. “If we are right in our 
belief that our type of car is the 
best in the world, that it is the 
type which must ultimately dis- 
place all other types, and if, be- 
lieving this, we have done nothing 
to enlighten the public about it, 
but have permitted the public to 
follow the internal-explosive car 
far down the wrong fork in the 
road while, by proper enlighten- 
ment, we might have corrected 
their error, then is it not true that 
we have long neglected a public 
duty—that we have failed in our 
obligation to society?” 


James McKay an Officer in 
Lesan Agency 


James McKay, of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, New York, and 
formerly for a number of years with 
the Root Newspaper Association of the 
same city, has been made _ vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lesan 
company. 


Griffth-Stillings Press Reor- 
ganizes 

The Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, 
has reorganized with the following of- 
ficers: President and assistant treasurer, 
Augustus FE. Weller; vice-president, 
George H. Wood; treasurer, J. Eveleth 
Griffith, and sales manager, W. Sted- 
man Kent. 


Addition to P. F. Collier Staff 


William L. Henry, for four years 
with The Travelers Insurance Company 
in Pittsburgh, has joined the staff of 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New York. 





Hotpoint’s 1918 Drive Hooks Up 


with Conservation 


Copy for 
Labor A 


HE value of having your ad 

vertising campaign linked up 
with some great popular move- 
ment of dominating public inter- 
est, is of course obvious. Unfor- 
tunately, it is very hard to do 
this in most cases without making 
it seem that you have dragged in 
the subject unnecessarily, or that 
you are capitalizing it in a coldly 
commercial manner, which pro- 


This Year's Advertising Argues That Fuel, Food, 
re Saved by Using Electric Equipment 


Yime and 


conservation, and for cu 
waste of every sort. 
stressed heavily in most 
Hotpoint copy, though n 
complete exclusion of the other 
familiar selling arguments which 
have been used in former years, 
The first part of the campaign 
is already under way, and includes 
a series of full-page aclvertise- 
ments in weeklies of wide circula- 
tion. These ads seek 
to sell “the clectrical 
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~> a ~_—— 
Fuel,Food,and Labor 
THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION SAYS WE MUST. 
SAVE 50,000,000 TONS OF COAL IN 1918 

Coal Tonnage, Coal Car Congestions, Coal Wagon Blockades Relieved 

by Use of Electra Cooking Ranges and other Electric Household Devices 
the enure coal consumpnon and coal trae 

problems are ehunated Where they 
tons of coal per family annually, they cut 
th 
Also there 1s leis shrinkage of food with elecore conket.g 
wath amy other cookmng process 
domestic reason m favor of electac 


‘The use at this tame of electric ranges and household 
devices will help to meet the present national needs in 
uel, food, Labor, ume, and transportation. 


E CO, Inc., Chicago 


idea” and keep away 
from the mention of 
specific types of 
household electrical 
equipment. The spe- 
cific selling angle will 
be introduced in copy 
to appear in May and 
June, in full pages in 
several colors, using 
several women's and 
general magazines 
Typical of the early 
copy is a recent full- 
page with the heac- 
line “Electricity Saves 
Transportation.” Un- 
der a_ second line, 
“Fuel, Food and La- 
bor,” the statcment is 
made that “The Fuel 
Administration says 
we must save 5(),000,- 
000 tons of coal in 
1918. Coal nage, 
coal car congestions, 
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THE WAY ELECTRICITY 


OF 


WILL BE PROMOTEL 
CONSERVATION 


duces an effect on the public just 
the opposite of that which you are 
seeking. 

The spring campaign this year 
on Hotpoint electrical appliances 
furnishes an excellent example of 
a tactful “tie up” with a great na- 
tional movement, which is entirely 
free from the objections noted 
above. The movement referred to 
is our present national policy of 
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AS AN AGENT 


) 


coal wagon blockades 
relieved by the use 
of electric cooking 
ranges and other elec- 
household devices. 
Use of coal in kitchei 
has been one cause of thi 
ter’s coal shortage and tra 
gestion. It is estimated that, 
where the average family con- 
sumes 800 pounds of coal inonth- 
ly for cooking, the central «tation 
requires only 262.5 pounds of coal 
monthly to supply this ‘amily 
with ample cooking current.” 
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Here are twelve successful men preparing 
for still greater success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 
is directly applicable to You! 


James Leffel & Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, 
make turbine engines— 
good turbine engines. 

Twelve men in this 
organization are enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton In- 
stitute. 
Most of 
them are 
past mid- 
dle age. 
Included 


in this 


group are the President, 


Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Treasurer, 
the Sales Manager, Su- 
perintendent, two depart- 
ment managers, a sales- 
man, two draftsmen and 
two foremen. 

The motive that prompt- 
ed these men to enrol 
was the determination to 
better themselves—to 
learn how to develop their 
positions—to make them- 
selves and their work just 
one hundred per cent 
worth while. 

Training for greater 
responsibilities 

To accomplish this, for 


Twelve men in James Leffel & Co., enrolled in 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ity of years, there was 
only one open course, 
only one way. There was 
only one thing to do: 

To master the essentials 
of business —- to acquire a 
first-hand and practical 
knowledge 
of bow all 
business 
Success is 
built — to 
absorb for 
application 
in their own 
day’s work those business 
facts and basic fundamentals 
which underlie all business. 


These mer are acquiring 
valuable mental capital 


These men have all 
progressed far along the 
business highway. But 
they realized the need for 
something greater than 
their own experience to 
carry them on. 


The bigger the man in 
business, the greater the 
natural need to absorb 
more business knowledge 
—the stronger the desire 
to have actual contact 








these men in their matur- 
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with other great business 
minds. 

The Function of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute is to give you thru 
itt Modern Business 
Course and Service the 
best thought and experi- 
ence of hundreds of suc- 
cessful business men—to 
bring them to you in the 
most practical, most in- 
teresting and easily read- 
able form for absorption 
in your leisure time. 


This Course and Ser- 
vice gives you a thoro 
understanding of business 
fundamentals. Once mas- 
tered, they can be applied 
successfully to any busi- 
ness. 


If you are an Executive 
in your own business or 
another’s, to develop 
yourself, you need the 
positive helpfulness the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute can bring. 


If your eye is on the 
Executive desk ahead, 
you need the business 
information this course 
furnishes. You need it 
more now than ever be- 
cause the need for better 
Executives is greater now 


than the business world 
has ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of busi- 
ness turns—the need 
is great 


Opportunities abound in 
every field. The demand for 
trained men is far and away ' 
in excess of the supply. 


The sooner you enrol, the 
sooner there is brought to you 
the business information that 
has been successfully applied 
by thousands of our sub- 
scribers. 


Wherever there is a man 
with the determination to 
take the Course and apply 
the principles, there will be ~ 
developed a clear-thinking, 
quick -acting, understanding 
business quantity whose ser- 
vices are always in demand 
at the highest market value. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page 
book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
will show you how you can develop 
yourself for bigger responsibilities the 
same as these twelve men in the Leffel 
Company are doing. 


Every man and woman with either 
a business or a career to guide to big- 
ger, surer success should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send the 
coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
16 Astor Place - New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name_ _ 
Print here 


Business 
Address ___ 


Business 
Position ene Ae eT ee eT 
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The copy goes on to point out 
that distributing coal to homes 
means congestion in handling mer- 
chandise of all sorts in railroad 
yards. Where central stations op- 
erate from water power, the coal 
problem is, of course, entirely 
eliminated ; but even where coal is 
used, the saving amounts to three 
tons of coal per family annually. 

Commenting on this copy in a 
trade circular to the dealers, the 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
(which has succeeded the Hot- 
point Electric Heating Co.,' On- 
tario, Calif., as manufacturer of 
Hotpoint devices) tells its retailers 
that “The above is Hotpoint’s spe- 
cial effort to help your country 
and ours in the present emergency. 
In order to wake up the public to 
the great need for conservation— 
and how electricity does and will 
help, we are doing the above addi- 
tional advertising without any ef- 
fort to sell anything but the idea 
that electricity solves our Govern- 
ment’s conservation problem.” 

In another place, the company 
makes an appeal to its dealers on 
direct grounds that they should 
sell electric appliances to save (1) 
fuel, (2) food, (3) time, and (4) 
labor. For instance, the argument 
on saving food runs as follows: 

“You know how vital it is to 
conserve the world’s food supply. 
Cooking foods electrically will 
work wonders in conserving foods 
—permits great savings in food 
values—reduces shrinkage of roast 
meats to a minimum. Then when 
you cook food on table appliances 
there’s ‘just enough’—none ‘left 
over’ and wasted.” “This must 
not be misjudged,” the company 
warns its trade, “as acting from a 
selfish motive,” and it goes on to 
instance other tynes of electrical 
equipment which have been found 
to be the most efficient in war 
time., 

The advertising for the house- 
wife, as it will appear in the wom- 
en’s magazines during May and 
June, does not go into details in 
regard to fuel saving, though the 
general idea of conservation jis 
strongly stressed. The trade-mark 
“Hotpoint.” in running script, will 
be printed in red in this advertis- 


INK 


ing, and directly beneath it is the 
slogan “The food-saving, time- 
saving way.” “Save food values, 
save fuel, save time,” savs a head- 
line, and in the list of Hotpoint de- 
vices there is a statement as to 
each telling how much time, or 
fuel it will save. “A Hotpoint 
grill,” the copy points out, “makes 
the preparation of breakfast or 
lunch quicker, simpler, cheaper, 
more interesting and comfortable.” 

As has always been the policy in 
selling Hotpoint devices, the deal- 
er literature plays up the national 
advertising to the tailer as 
strongly as possible. folder 
was sent out reproducing a large 
number of ads in full size and 
color, the names and circulations 
of the mediums to be used were 
emphasized, and the dealer was 
given a host of suggestions for 
window displays, local advertising, 
etc. A novel feature in this dealer- 
help copy was a suggested calen- 
dar of action. The dealer was 
given a group of suggestions to 
be used in May, another group for 
June, and a third list of ideas for 
July. For instance, one of the 
ideas suggested for April is a 
“Free Demonstration of Hot- 
points,” at which it is planned 
that some prominent local woman, 
familiar with electric cooking, is 
to do some demonstrating. 

In May, the dealer is told to get 
up a contest among housewives, 
who are to submit essays on “The 
Trials of Housecleaning the Old 
Broom Way.” The winner is to 
have all her rugs vacuum-cleaned 
by the dealer, free. For June, the 
company gives a plan by which the 
dealer is to offer the free use tor 
thirty days of a group of devices 
to the first newlyweds in the com- 
munity to find all the misspelled 
words in one of his loca! newspa- 
per advertisements. Nie 

In all this year’s advertising 0! 
Hotpoint goods, the new signature 
appears, that of the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company. !nc. Be- 
neath this signature given 
three trade-marks—Hot point, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Hug!s. these 
being the three lines of ctrical 
equipment manufactur: under 
trade-mark by the organization 
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This advertising 1s appearing 
in the most tmportant news- 
papers of the largest cities in 
the country. 


“NORD +han a 
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N the important cities of the 


country this newspaper ad- 


vertising of Collier’s is whipping 
up more enthusiasm in a publi- 
cation whose readers’ enthusiasm 
is already proved—is stimulating 
more interest in a journal whose 
editorialsand opinions are quoted 


now from coast to coast. 
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Ad Writing Contest 


$100. 00 1st Prize; $50.00 2nd Prize; 
a $25.00 3rd Prize. 


The Washington Star offers the above prizes for the 
three best page advertisements selected to appear in 
PRINTERS’ INK over the Star’s name. 


. Covering the National 
‘Subject: Capital at Small Cost. 


The first consideration should be the importance of Wash- 
ington at this time to national advertisers. 


Then should follow the opportunity of covering this im- 
portant field with one great newspaper at a minimum cost. 
The following data in regard to the Evening Star may 
be useful in preparing advertisements for the contest. The 
use of any of this matter, however, is not essential, as the 
widest latitude in handling the subject is given to con- 
testants: 


FIRST: The Star’s circulation (now at 2 cents, non- 
returnable) is over 95,000 daily and 75,000 Sunday. 
SECOND: The Star has but one edition daily, no waste 
or duplication. 

THIRD: The Star’s circulation is highly concentrated 
in Washington. 

FOURTH: The Star has its own exclusive carrier 
service covering every block in Washington “From 
Press To Home Within the Hour.” 

FIFTH: The Star prints no questionable, fake or dis- 
tasteful advertising. 

SIXTH: The Star intelligently cooperates with national 
advertisers to make their advertising in the Star 100% 
effective. 

SEVENTH: The Star has a flat rate of sixteen cents 
per line daily and twelve cents per line Sunday. 


Illustrations are not necessary. Anyone is eligible. 
Copy must be received before April 1, 1918. 
$5.00 will be paid for each advertisement used in addition to 


the prize-winners. 
Address 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















“Lantic Sugar” Sales Increased in 


a Shrinking Market 


How the 


tlantic Sugar Refineries, 


Ltd., Has Altered the Canadian 


Housewife’s Ideas by the Use of Advertising 


By Bruce Bliven 


are some trades and 

lines of business in which no 
manufacturer is a consistent, 
heavy advertiser. They argue 
that as long as nobody else starts 
extensive advertising, they don’t 
need to cither. “My competitors 
and I are all on an equal foot- 
ing” such a manufacturer will say 
complacently. “None of us is 
advertisiny, and therefore we are 
sharing the business probably on 
the same terms that we would if 
‘we all advertised. So why should 
we all spend the extra money?” 

One very definite answer to that 
inquiry is, of course, increased 
total sales for the whole industry. 
But there is another very im- 
portant aspect of the question. 
How does any manufacturer 
know that new competition will 
not suddenly appear, utilize the 
“back door” to sales thus left 
open, and secure, if not a com- 
manding position, at least an im- 
portant one, in the field before the 
old-established members of the 
“competing” group are aware of 
what is going on? 

An excellent illustration of this 
is the situation among sugar man- 
uiacturers in Canada some four 
or five years ago. The popula- 
tion of Canada was growing 
steadily; a safe increase in the 
use of sugar might be counted on 
to the extent of some 10 per cent 
a year; and the sugar manufac- 
turers were all doing pretty well, 
thank you, and had no reason to 
complain. Consequently they were 
hot worrying their heads partic- 
wlarly about the problem of ad- 
vertising. 

In these placid conditions the 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limit- 
ed, was formed, capitalized at 
$6,500,000 with refineries at St. 
John, N. }!., and executive offices 
at Montreal. And it began its 
business life with advertising. 


HER! 


live. 
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To be sure, if the consumption 
of sugar had gone on increasing 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year 
there would be nothing particu- 
larly remarkable in the fact that 
the Atlantic Refineries, from a 
“standing start” have built up a 
big business in about four years’ 
time. Nor would it necessarily be 
a tribute to the power of adver- 
tising. But as a matter of fact 
the consumption of sugar began 
to shrink almost as soon ‘as the 
war began, and has been going 
down ever since. In 1915, instead 
of 10 per cent more consumption 
than 1914, there was 3 per cent 
less. In 1916 the decrease was 
11 per cent, and in 1917 it was 
even greater. The actual market 
for sugar is therefore smaller by 
at least 50 per cent than it 
would have been had pre-war 
growth continued at a normal 
rate. That Lantic Sugar has 
boosted itself into the big-sales 
class in the face of a market 
shrinking so fast is certainly a 
powerful testimonial to the value 
of advertising intelligently used 
in a market hitherto practically 
innocent of publicity efforts. It 
is also a tribute to the efficacy of 
of the idea which lay behind the 
advertising—the package idea. 

For the Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries company has from _ its 
very beginning had one central 
purpose in mind; to stimulate the 
sales of packaged sugar, and to 
do so by advertising. 

This does not mean that it has 
not sold, and is not still selling, 
bulk sugar. The habits of a na- 
tion are only one degree less rigid 
than the traffic regulations -|of 
those well-known allies, the Per- 
sians and the Medes; they> can 
be changed, but it is a slow, hard 
process, and in the meantime: a 
youthful sugar refinery has :to 
So it has sold bulk sugar 
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while it was fostering the growth 
of the package idea, and educat- 
ing the grocer as well as the 
housewife in its advantages. From 
the point of view of a model 
demonstration of how to put over 
the doctrine of packaged goods, 
as well as a moral warning against 
leaving open the “back door to 
sales” there should therefore be 
keen interest in the story of 
Lantic Sugar, to advertisers as 
well as to those manufacturers 
who “feel they don’t need to ad- 
vertise as long as competitors 
Jones and Smith don’t.” 

With the completion of the At- 
lantic refineries, a big advertising 
campaign was started with a bang. 
One hundred and ten thousand 


TWENTY-FOUR SHEET POSTER St 


dollars was used in the first year’s 
work, which is quite a splash in 
Canada, with only 7,000,000 peo- 
ple. A’ big  semi-house-organ 
went to the wholesale and retail 
grocery trade in all Canada east 
of Winnipeg, announcing the 
new line, and giving very 
pointed arguments in regard to 
packaged sugar, though express 
ing, naturally, a willingness to sell 
in bulk if the grocer wished. The 
national advertising campaign 
was, of course, capitalized strong 
ly with reproductions in several 
colors of the the 
dealer cutout ook 
free to like 

This 
paign 
newspapers, g 
and 


some 


outdoor posters 
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business papers. In this copy the 
cartons were played up heavily 
and the bulk sugar or “Loose” 
sugar, as the trade calls it, was 
practically ignored. To the house. 
wife the main points of emphasis 
were the cleanliness of the pack. 
age, the purity of the sugar, the 
“fine” granulation (which really 
gives greater sweetening power, 
cupful by cupful), and the con. 
venience of handling. 

By far the greater part of the 
advertising was non-competitive 
in character, and Lantic 
Sugar by suggesting uses for it 
For instance, throughout _ the 
spring, summer and early autumn 
when much canning of fruits, 
making of marmalade, and pre- 


sold 


SINGLE USE 


serving is being done 
thrifty housewives, the 
ing would play up or 
preserves in each pici 
and suggest, merely 
that of course for th 
one .should use La 
Chese advertisements \ 
ly linked together b 
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the housekeeper can make, all of 


the consumer advertising, and the 


Pid which employ a goodly quantity elimination of the waste already 
“Loose” of sugar. Thus one advertise- referred to. ; 
Nao ment talked about the goodness of Special concentrated _ drives 
» house ‘University Fudge,” and showed have been made in several cities 
mphasis a luscious-looking plateful The of Canada with good results. 
e pack. recipe was to be found, the copy The retail grocers in these cities 
var, the explained, in the Lantic Sugar have been bombarded with direct 
really Cook Book, sent to anyone on mail matter playing up the local 
power receipt oi one red ball trade- advertising which is to be done, 
ne con. mark. and newspaper copy appears car- 
The retailer was not allowed to rying the names of the distribu- 
of the forget about Lantic Sugar. Every tors who handle Lantic Sugar. 
petitive week direct mail material of some Salesmen were at first employed 
Lantic sort went forward to him. One calling on the retailers, explain- 
for i of the m | popular of these was ing the consumer advertising, and 
tthe a booklet, The Live 
valle Wire,” a breezy little 


fruits, 
d pre. 





arrative in fiction 
form telling how one 
retailer built up his 
business by using ad- 
vertising, and how he 
demonstrated for 
himself the advantage 
of selling sugar in 
packages. The argu- 
ments in favor of 


Lantic pure Cane Sugar, with its fine 
granulation, is best for all preserving. 
10, 20 and 100-Ib. sacks 


Peaches 


are the most valued 
treasure on the pre- 
serve shelf. 


2 and 5-lb. cartons 


Sead us Red Ball Trademark for free copics of 
our three sew C Books. 


packaged sugar were, 
first, the saving in the 
grocer’s time when 
he does not need to 
measure out, wrap 
and tie the sugar in 
apaper bag; and sec- 
ond, the saving of 
sugar. It was explained that the 
lerk in measuring sugar into the 
ys hates to seem nig- 
so he gives “down 

t a little more than the 
‘d for, and this over- 
Atlantic Refineries 
ne pound in a hun 
more. Then, too, 
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MONTREAL 
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ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT USED AT PRESERVING-TIME 


booking orders to be filled through 
the dealer’s own wholesaler, who 
got his usual profit on such sales. 
A corps of fifteen expert window 
dressers was also used at first, 
traveling from store to store and 
putting in trims, while several 
thousand complete trims went to 
retailers for their own installa 
er bags sometimes tion. These dealer-helps, as well 
bag breaks, while as all other advertising, have 
vered used, of late, the two slogans 
it packaged sugar adopted for Lantic Sugar “You 
in bulk was met will like it ‘fine’” and “The all 
purpose sugar.” The former of 
these was created after an inves 
tigation among housewive had 
brought out the fact that those 
Sugar were most 
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Ad Writing Contest 


$100.00 1st Prize; $50.00 2nd Prize; 
$25.00 3rd Prize. 


The Washington Star offers the above prizes for the 
three best page advertisements selected to appear in 
PRINTERS’ INK over the Star’s name. 


. Covering the National 
Subject: Capital at Small Cost. 


The first consideration should be the importance of Wash- 
ington at this time to national advertisers. 


Then should follow the opportunity of covering this im- 
portant field with one great newspaper at a minimum cost. 
The following data in regard to the Evening Star may 
be useful in preparing advertisements for the contest. The 
use of any of this matter, however, is not essential, as the 
widest latitude in handling the subject is given to con- 
testants: 


FIRST: The Star’s circulation (now at 2 cents, non- 
returnable) is over 95,000 daily and 75,000 Sunday. 
SECOND: The Star has but one edition daily, no waste 
or duplication. 

THIRD: The Star’s circulation is highly concentrated 
in Washington. 

FOURTH: The Star has its own exclusive carrier 
service covering every block in Washington “From 
Press To Home Within the Hour.” 

FIFTH: The Star prints no questionable, fake or dis- 
tasteful advertising. 

SIXTH: The Star intelligently cooperates with national 
advertisers to make their advertising in the Star 100% 
effective. 

SEVENTH: The Star has a flat rate of sixteen cents 
per line daily and twelve cents per line Sunday. 


Illustrations are not necessary. Anyone is eligible. 
Copy must be received before April 1, 1918. 
$5.00 will be paid for each advertisement used in addition to 


the prize-winners. 
Address 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“Lantic Sugar” 


Sales Increased in 


a Shrinking Market 


How the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 


Ltd., Has Altered the Canadian 


Housewife’s Ideas by the Use of Advertising 


By Bruce Bliven 


HERE are some trades and 

lines of business in which no 
manufacturer is a _ consistent, 
heavy advertiser. They argue 
that as long as nobody else starts 
extensive advertising, they don’t 
need to either. “My competitors 
and I are all on an equal foot- 
ing” such a manufacturer will say 
complacently. “None of us is 
advertising, and therefore we are 
sharing the business probably on 
the same terms that we. would if 
we all advertised. So why should 
we all spend the extra money?” 

One very definite answer to that 
inquiry is, of. course, increased 
total sales for the whole industry. 
But there is another very im- 
portant aspect of the question. 
How does any manufacturer 
know that new competition will 
not suddenly appear, utilize the 
“back door” to sales thus left 
open, and secure, if not a com- 
manding position, at least an im- 
portant one, in the field before the 
old- established members of the 
“competing” group are aware of 
what is going on? 

An excellent illustration of this 
is the situation among sugar man- 
ufacturers in Canada some four 
or five years ago. The popula- 
tion of Canada was growing 
steadily; a safe increase in the 
use of sugar might be counted on 
to the extent of some 10 per cent 
a year; and the sugar manufac- 
turers were all doing pretty well, 
thank you, and had no reason to 
complain. Consequently they were 
not worrying their heads partic- 
ularly about the problem of ad- 
vertising. 

In these placid conditions the 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limit- 
ed, was formed, capitalized at 
$6,500,000 with refineries at St. 
John, N. B., and executive offices 
at Montreal. And it began its 
business life with advertising. 
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To be sure, if the consumption 
of sugar had gone on increasing 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year 
there would be nothing particu- 
larly remarkable in the fact that 
the Atlantic Refineries, from a 
“standing start” have built up a 
big business in about four years’ 
time. Nor would it necessarily be 
a tribute to the power of adver- 
tising. But as a matter of fact 
the consumption of sugar began 
to shrink almost as soon as the 
war began, and has been going 
down ever since. In 1915, instead 
of 10 per cent more consumption 
than 1914, there was 3 per cent 
less. In 1916 the decrease was 
11 per cent, and in 1917 it was 
even greater. The actual market 
for sugar is therefore smaller by 
at least 50 per cent than it 
would have been had pre-war 
growth continued at a normal 
rate. That Lantic Sugar has 
boosted itself into the big-sales 
class in the face of a market 
shrinking so fast is. certainly a 
powerful testimonial to the value 
of advertising intelligently used 
in a market hitherto practically | 
innocent of publicity efforts. It 
is also a tribute to the efficacy of 
of the idea which lay behind the 
advertising—the package idea. 

For the Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries company has from _ its 
very beginning had one central 
purpose in mind; to stimulate the 
sales of packaged sugar, and to 
do so by advertising. 

This does not mean that it has 
not sold, and is not still selling, 
bulk sugar. The habits of a na- 
tion are only one degree less rigid 
than the trafic regulations of 
those well-known allies, the Per- 
sians and the Medes; they can 
be changed, but it is a slow, hard 
process, and in the meantime a 
youthful sugar refinery has to 
live. So it has sold -bulk sugar 
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while it was fostering the growth 
of the package idea, and educat- 
ing the grocer as well as the 
housewife in its advantages. From 
the point of view of a model 
demonstration of how to put over 
the doctrine of packaged goods, 
as well as a moral warning against 
leaving open the “back door to 
sales” there should therefore be 
keen interest in the story of 
Lantic Sugar, to advertisers as 
well as to those manufacturers 
who “feel they don’t need to ad- 
vertise as long as competitors 
Jones and Smith don’t.” 

With the completion of the At- 
lantic refineries, a big advertising 
campaign was started with a bang. 
One hundred and ten thousand 
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business papers. In this copy the 
cartons were played up heavily, 
and the bulk sugar or “loose” 
sugar, as the trade calls it, was 
practically ignored. To the house- 
wife the main points of emphasis 
were the cleanliness’ of the pack- 
age, the purity of the sugar, the 
“fine” granulation (which really 
gives greater sweetening power, 
cupful by cupful), and the con- 
venience of handling. 

By far the greater part of the 
advertising was non-competitive 
in character, and sold Lantic 
Sugar by suggesting uses for it. 
For instance, throughout the 
spring, summer and early autumn 
when much canning of fruits, 
making of marmalade, and pre- 
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TWENTY-FOUR SHEET POSTER SUGGESTING SINGLE USE FOR PRODUCT 


dollars was used in the first year’s 
work, which is quite a splash in 
Canada, with only 7,000,000 peo- 
ple. A big  semi-house-organ 
went to the wholesale and retail 
grocery trade in all Canada east 
of Winnipeg, announcing the 
new line, and giving some very 
pointed arguments in regard to 
packaged sugar, though express- 
ing, naturally, a willingness to sell 
in bulk if the grocer wished. The 
_ national advertising «campaign 
was, of course, capitalized strong- 
ly, with reproductions in several 
colors of the outdoor posters, the 
dealer cutouts, the recipe book 
free to housewives, and the like. 

This national advertising cam- 
paign included posters, half pages 
in newspapers, good-sized copy in 
general and women’s magazines 
and farm papers, and full pages in 
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serving is being done by most 
thrifty housewives, the advertis- 
ing would play up one sort of 
preserves in each piece of copy, 
and suggest, merely incidentally, 
that of course for the best results 
one should use Lantic Sugar. 
These advertisements were strong- 
ly linked together by means of 
a trade-mark, a red ball (or 
black when necessary) with 
“Lantic Sugar” on it in white 
letters of rugged character. To 
the housewife who cut one such 
red ball trade-mark from a Lantic 
bag or carton, and mailed it to 
the company, would be sent a 
book of printed gummed labels 
with which to identify her jars 
of fruit or preserves. 

Another series of advertise- 
ments which appeared simultane- 
ously, played up various eatables 
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the housekeeper can make, all of 
which employ a goodly quantity 
of sugar. Thus one advertise- 
ment talked about the goodness of 
“University Fudge,” and showed 
a luscious-looking plateful. The 
recipe was to be found, the copy 
explained, in the Lantic Sugar 
Cook Book, sent to anyone on 
receipt of one red ball trade- 
mark. 

The retailer was not allowed to 
forget about Lantic Sugar. Every 
week direct mail material of some 
sort went forward to him. One 
of the most popular of these was 
a booklet, “The Live 
Wire,” a ‘breezy little 
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the consumer advertising, and the 
elimination of the waste already 
referred to. 

Special concentrated drives 
have been made in several cities 
of Canada with good results. 
The retail grocers in these cities 
have been bombarded with direct 
mail matter playing up the local 
advertising which is to be done, 
and newspaper copy appears car- 
rying the names of the distribu- 
tors who handle Lantic Sugar. 
Salesmen were at first employed 
calling on the retailers, explain- 
ing the consumer advertising, and 








narrative in fiction 
form telling how one 
retailer built up his 
business by using ad- 
vertising, and how he 
demonstrated for 
himself the advantage 
of selling sugar in 





Peaches 


are the most valued 
treasure on the pre- 
serve shelf. 





packages. The argu- 
ments in favor of 
packaged sugar were, 
first, the saving in the 


Lantic pure Cane Sugar, with its fine 
granulation, is best for all preserving. 
10, 20 and 100-Ib. sacks 

and 5-lb. cartons 
Send ue Red Ball Trade-mark for free copics of 
our three new Cook Books. 





grocer’s time when 
he does not need to 
measure out, wrap 





Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited 
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and tie the sugar in 
a paper bag; and sec- 
ond, the saving of 

sugar. It was explained that the 
clerk in measuring sugar into the 
scales always hates to seem nig- 
gardly, and so he gives “down 
weight;” just a little more than the 
customer asked for, and this over- 
measure the Atlantic Refineries 
estimated at one pound in a hun- 
dred, if not more. Then, too, 
sugar in paper bags sometimes 


‘spills, or the bag breaks, while 


it is being delivered. 

The idea that packaged sugar 
costs more than bulk was met 
flatly by stating the prices. The 
wholesaler charges the retailer 
only one cent more for a two- 
pound carton, two cents for a 
five-pound carton, three cents for 
the ten-pound bag, and four 
cents for the twenty-pound bag. 
The company argued to the re- 
tailer that this additional cost is 
more than met by the ease of 
handling, the quick selling due to 





ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT USED AT PRESERVING-TIME 


booking orders to be filled through 
the dealer’s own wholesaler, who 
got his usual profit on such sales. 
A corps af fifteen expert window 
dressers was also used at first, 
traveling from store to store and 
putting in trims, while several 
thousand complete trims went to 
retailers for their own installa- 
tion. These dealer-helps, as well 
as all other advertising, have 
used, of late, the two slogans 
adopted for Lantic Sugar “You 
will like it ‘fine’ ” and “The all- 
purpose sugar.” The former of 
these was created after an inves- 
tigation among housewives had 
brought out the fact that those 
who used Lantic Sugar were most 
enthusiastic about its “fine” gran- 
ulation. 

Three years of patient work 
along this line have produced re- 
sults which are thoroughly pleas- 
ing to the company. While more 
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than half of the company’s total 
business is still done in bulk 
sugar, the sales of the packages 
are steadily moving upward, and 
its distribution is widespread 
throughout the eastern half of 
Canada. The Atlantic Refineries 
has taken its place as one of the 
largest sugar makers in Canada— 
a fact which is doubly significant 
when you remember that, as we 
have said, the total amount of 
sugar used in Canada has been 
shrinking for three years. 

Best result of all from the 
campaign, as the company sees it, 
is its guarantee against the pos- 
sibility of any refiner’s coming 
into the market and doing over 
again what it has done in the 
past three years. Its advertis- 
ing has. established the Lantic 
Red Ball Trade-Mark on the yel- 
low carton permanently in the 
mind of the housewife. No mat- 
ter who else advertises or how 
much, the company has an anchor 
to windward in the form of con- 
sumer good will. Sugar is no 
longer just sugar, in Canada, and 
subject to unlimited substitution 
in the dealer’s hands. In short, 
the Atlantic Refineries has given 
a personality to a product hither- 
to almost unidentified in the con- 
sumer’s mind in Canada; and by 
so doing has fairly earned the 
“place in the sun” which it now 
enjoys. 





More Advertising Men in the 
Country’s Service 


ALBERT Frank & Co. 

Frank James Rascovar (president), 
Third Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N. 

Caossy—Cuicaco 

E. E. Morton, driver of Ammuni- 
tion Supply Trucks, American Field 
Service in France. 

J. W. Bready, Ordnance Sergeant, 
331st Field Artillery, Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Kiet Ap—Art SERVICE 

Fred O. Kleesattel, Jr., Instructor 
in Camouflage Corps, Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Ky. 

Ricuarp S. Raux Co. 

Brady McSwigan (director of art), 
Camouflage Corps. 

McFartanp Pusticity SERvIcE 

M. J. Donahue, Signal Corps Avia- 
tion Section, Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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“ITEM” 


New ORLEANS 
C. W. Townsley, Capt. 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 
Fr. Dopce, Ia., ‘MESSENGER AND 
CHRONICLE” 
Siegel Mayer, Signal Corps, U. S. A 
“Ouro FARMER” 
Paul T. Lawrence (treasurer), Lieut. 
Quartermaster’s Dept., U. S. A. 
“Goop Furniture” (NEw York 
OFFICE) 


Ordnance 


Lawrence L. Shenfield, 1st Lieut., 
Battery E, 305th F. A,, N. Az Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. 

Arthur S. Garrabrants, Battery F, 


105th F. A., Camp Wadsworth, Spar- 
—- get 

A. D. Jewell, 
Mills. 


National Army, Camp 


MaxweELut Moror Co. 

Ezra B. Eddy, Aviation Div., 

io; ee 
Pratt & LamsBert, Inc. 

P. Randolph Campbell (asst. adv. 
mgr.), National Army, Camp Upton, 
Yavbeek, Ms es 

RuHEINSTROM Bros. Co. 

_L. F. McCarty (adv. mgr.), Avia- 

tion Section, U. S. N. 
ALBopon Co. 

Frank L. McCartney (mgr.), Capt. 
Sanitary Corps, National Army, Medi- 
cal Supply Depot, New York. 

. Edward J. Rodenbeck (adv. mgr.), 
Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, N. Y. 

DIAMOND RusBeER Co., Inc. 

P. L. Cornell (Eastern adv. 
National Army. 

AMERICAN OpticaL Co. 

H. PP. Sigwalt, Quartermaster’s 
Corps, U. S. A., Camp Custer, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

NationaL Metat Motpinc Co. 

Robt. J. Robinson, Aviation Corps, 
Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl. 

Cuas. H. Eppy Co. 

Chas. P. Eddy, Flying Section of 
Aviation Corps. 

Husspanp & THOMAS 

Joseph Husband, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, Camp Decatur, Great Lakes, III. 
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Restaurant Adds Thrift Stamps 


to Menu 

In Dallas, Tex., there is an enter- 
prising and patriotic restaurant owner 
whose bill of fare runs like this: 

“Thrift Stamp, 25c.; Thrift Stamp 
and eggs, 45c. Hot corn cakes and 
Thrift Stamp, 35c. Pie and Thrift 
Stamp, 30c.; etc.’ 

“Many men and women have found 
it convenient to purchase thrift stamps 
from the cafe,” says the “Pioneer Bul- 
letin,” issued by the New York War 
Savings Committee, “and the placing 
of the stamps on the menu served as 
a forceful reminder to many that they 
had intended to buy Thrift Stamps at 
their earliest convenience, but had so 
far neglected to do so. 
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Announcement 


THE 


Merritt - Van Cleve Co. 


INCORPORATED 


has acquired the business 
and the organization of 


The Van Cleve Co. 


The Merritt -Van Cleve Co., Inc., is 
organized to give advertising and mer- 


chandising service in all its details. 


E. B. MERRITT 
President 
1790 Broadway, 


New York 
March Ist, 1918 
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a ery in 
A. SIGN hangs on 


the front of a typical 
brownstone-front resi- 
dence in Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. It 
reads “Ye Peg Wofl- 
ington Coffee House.” 


A dozen times | have 
passed the place. Each 
time I have looked toward the opaque, leaded glass windows and 
wondered what the interior had to offer. 

And so, last Saturday, I entered, to try my luck for luncheon, 
I found a crowd in each of the various rooms. All of the tables ia 
the street-floor rooms were occupied, and at the suggestion of the 
attendant | descended to the basement where I secured a table. The 
bill-of-fare offered several lunches, at reasonable prices, with a choice 
of various dishes of the day. The waitresses were attractively dressed 
in striking costumes typical of the period of Woffington. The walls 
were hung with theatrical pictures and old play-bills. The food and 
service were good, but no better than numerous other medium-priced 
restaurants. But they were doing a big business. 

! do not know the name of the owner. It may be Jones. Sup- 
pose his sign read ““Jones’ Restaurant.” Suppose Jones had omitted 
the scenery. Suppose he had stopped by just calling his place “Jones’ 
Coffee House.” Would it not have taken him a longer time to at- 
tain his present business? The War suggests a word to my pen— 
the word “camouflage.” Jones has used camouflage to hide the 
crude marks of an ordinary eating house. He has supplied scenery; 
and the business is coming to him. 

When Mr. A. C. 
Gilbert put the 
Polar Cub Fan 
on the market he 
supplied scenery 
and staged it. He 
didnot publish ad- 
vertisements call- 
ing it “Gilbert’s 
Electric Fan” with 
pictures of fans blowing flies off baby’s face or a pumpkin pie. 

Instead, he called it the “Polar Cub Fan” and showed a picture of a 
lusty polar bear mother with her cubs playing about on the ice, and 
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Advertising 


the Polar Cub Fan 
blowing wind intotheir 
fur. When that picture ¢ 
appeared in the dog- “ 
days of August, it sug- T \ 

gested something. ‘{ nA 

He did not pack his bh. ont ee mF SE eM 

fan in an ordinary box (Seite idni ge” Os 
with a conventional ie = 
label reading, perhaps, 
“Gilbert Fan 110 
volts,” etc. Instead, he 
supplied a blue and gray box covered with scenes of the Arctic Circle. 
No ordinary tag of directions was attached to the fan. Instead, a 
small cut-out polar cub, in colors, was attached to each fan with 
the directions on the reverse side. The response to the advertising 
was instantaneous. Would it have come so quickly if the scenery 
had not been supplied ? 

Frank E. Davis of Gloucester, Mass., sells fish—and plain, salt 
codfish and mackerel, at that. But Mr. Davis also sells his cus- 
tomers the scenery and atmosphere of Old Gloucester. You almost 
detect the salt tang of a mackerel barrel every time you read one cf 
his advertisements, letters or circulars. Suppose Mr. Davis simply 
said “Frank E. Davis & Co., Dealers in Salt Fish”. Where would 
his business be today ?— Charles W’.. Hoyt, President. 

* * * * 

We have helped to supply the scenery for these,.-and many other propo- 
sitions. It takes constructive imagination to doit. And then, when imagi- 
nation has had its sway, our Research Department steps in, to find out, to 
know, and not to guess. It calls for common sense with a knowledge of 
whether a thing will work. 

And scenery does not necessarily mean calling fans after animals, or ad- 
vertising cleansers in the name of Old Dutch maidens or Gold Dust twins. 
Scenery does not necessarily demand a Velvet Joe for every tobacco. More 
often it means merely giving to the business itself a personality and life— 
something real which common people who read will respect and regard. 

Many a product is today being too clumsily or conventionally sold, when 
it might be brought into the front ranks if intelligent constructive imagina- 
tion was supplied to it. : 

Are you interested to discuss with us the possibility of putting a little 
Scenery around your business? If you are willing to listen to an explanation 
of our methods, write and let us arrange for a conference—without obliga- 
tion—in one of our offices—or in yours. 
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Hoyts Service, Inc 


ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGEMENT 
BOSTON, Little Bldg. NEW YORK, 116 W. 32nd St. CLEVELAND, Leader Bldg. 
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_ measure of admiration is due the new 
Queen Anne pattern. In picturing this fact, the 
artist has made effective use of the 1847 Girl—the 
personification of two generations of users. 


Show this new pattern to your wife 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. |i 
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Cleveland Recruits Factory Workers 
by Full Pages 


The Plan and the Copy 


HROUGH the medium of full 

newspaper pages, 168 promi- 
nent manufacturers, of Cleve- 
land, are co-operating to conquer 
the lure of the wanderlust and 
keep factory workers, skilled la- 
borers and mechanics at home. 

From several angles the cam- 
paign is particularly interesting to 
national advertisers. It graphic- 
ally illustrates the power of pub- 
licity in meeting an unusual con- 
dition in the labor market. It 
demonstrates the tendency toward 
united effort on the part of big 
manufacturers. And the definite, 
tangible results prove that factory 
workers are quickly responsive to 
an appeal to their ambitions both 
as they relate to commercial 


f progress and the welfare of their 


families. 

It is needless to give a detailed 
account of the scarcity of labor 
and the intense rivalry between 
various cities to attract the better 
element of mechanical operators. 
A glance at the “Help Wanted” 
columns of any newspaper will 
show the most alluring kind of ad- 
vertisements urging the reader to 
pack his duds and come to some 
other city—not only to work on 
Government contracts, but in all 
industries abnormally affected by 
war conditions. 

Attracted by glittering promises 
of increased wages and improved 
working conditions, several hun- 
dred skilled mechanics have left 
Cleveland during the past months 
—only to find in some unfortunate 
cases the war-time contracts of 
short duration and housing condi- 


tions far from desirable. ‘“Stand- 
ing Room Onlv” is the slogan in 
many industrial centers. where 


beds are rented in double shifts 
to accommodate both day and 
night workers. 

So, although the campaign was 
started primarily to checkmate 
further encroachment by neighbor- 
ing cities, it is not without some 


unselfish interest in the working- _ 
1 


man’s problems that these manu- 
facturers are uniting to point out 
the real facts and “sell” their city 
to its inhabitants. 

The campaign started November 
15th, and will continue until April 
15th. Full pages are being taken 
in a Cleveland daily, one a week, 
each specifically emphasizing one 
single fact regarding the city’s ad- 
vantages. In some of the ads the 
reader is taken on a metaphorical 
Cook’s Tour to the various recrea- 
tional centers; in others he is told 
about housing problems; in others 
the city markets and the relative 
cost of foodstuffs are discussed; 
in others the importance of Cleve- 
land as a growing industrial cen- 
ter is pointed out by means of 
charts and percentage tables. And 
perhaps the most interesting of all 
—he is being educated to the im- 
portance of sticking to his job, 
saving his money and training for 
the bigger opportunity ahead. 


MEN NEED TO BE TOLD ABOUT OWN 
CITY 


It is a singular fact that few 
people really know just what their 
city offers in comparison with 
other places which might bé con- 
sidered as a future home. Only 
the student of city affairs and the 
diligent reader of the daily news- 
paper knows, for instance, that 
Cleveland’s admirable school sys- 
tem is topped by the highest-sal- 
aried school superintendent in the 
United States: that there is no 
tenement district; that 35 per cent 
of the families own their own 
homes; that Cleveland banks pay 
33 1/3 per cent more interest on 
savings than most other large 
cities. These facts are strikingly 
brought out in the copy, as this 
advertisement, entitled “Cleveland 
Markets,” will illustrate: 


Cleveland is a good town for the 
workingman. One of the reasons is—it 
has good markets. The Public Market 
System of Cleveland is equal to any in 
America. 
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Vegetables and fruits are grown in 
abundance in the rich country sur- 
rounding Cleveland, and all through 
the year her public markets offer the 
best of provisions at reasonable prices. 

The man of small means can hold 
down old “High Cost” in Cleveland if 
he can anywhere. 

Cleveland has three city-owned pub- 
lic markets, six privately owned public 
markets, a number of war markets, and 
four hundred stalls—licensed by the 
city. Public men come from all parts 
of the country to see these markets. 
Ex-Mayor Mitchel of New York _ in- 
spected Cleveland’s Public Market Sys- 
tem—in the interest of the New York 
markets. 





From $12 a Week-- 
to a Million a Year 


« “x wor 
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ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER PAGES 


Living conditions are good in Cleve- 
land—and there’s always work for 
capable men! 


Most of the copy is designed as a 
direct appeal to “sell” the city. It 
is planned to reach the man who 
never took his kiddies for a romp 
at Euclid Beach or to see the “el- 
lefants” at Brookside Zoo. But 
to advertising men, perhaps the 
most interesting angle is that 
which acts as a spur to the read- 
er’s ambition to stick to his job 
and make the most of the oppor- 
tunity that lies before him. “Be 
enthusiastic—It Pays” and “Keep 
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Busy and Salt Your. Savings” are 
the titles of two ads, while ~* 
under the heading ‘ “Ambition” 
big bold type, reads in part as fol 
lows: 


HISTORY—SINCE ‘MIE BEGINNING oF 
TIME—PROVES THERE IS A FUTURE 
FOR EVERY MAN WITH 
AMBITION 
Ambition is the big. fundamental be. 

hind every success. 
It means more than OPPORTUNITY 
—it CREATES opportunity. 
Ambition, to a human’s like STEAM 
to a locomotive. A locomotive’s 
more helpless than a PUSH- 
CART. 


Ambition makes a man want 
to EXCEL—makes him want 
to CLIMB, and make a NAME 
for himself. 

Men whose names are 
written large in history were 
ambitious. 

It was ambition that fn- 
spired the oe, who 
more than THREE THOU 
SAND years ago E wuilt the 
sphinx and pyramids of 
Egypt; of Caesar, William the 
Conqueror, Napoleon, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lincola, 
Grant; and in our own day, 
Edison, Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Schwab, Wright Brothers, 
Hoover and many others who 
have risen from the ranks. 

Results achieved by men 
with ambition are everywhere 
in evidence. 
ard ite Look at Cleveland’s great 
—e INDUSTRIES, her shipping 
—both rail and water—her 
banks, imposing office build- 
ings, stores and _ beautiful 
homes. 

ALL the result of man’s 
AMBITION. 

Men of Cleveland, be AM- 
BITIOUS—make GOOD use 
of TODAY—apply yourself— 
and there will be a FUTURE 
for you here. 


At the bottom of each ad 
are listed the names of 156 
of the subscribing manufacturers, 
banks, trust companies and bond 
houses. The others, for various 
reasons, prefer to let their contri- 
butions remain anonymous. At 
first proofs were O’K’d by the 
different firms, but this quickly 
proved impracticable, owing to 
the vast amount of work entailed 
and the fact that many of the ad- 
vertisements are hurriedly de- 
signed and written to meet pe- 
culiar conditions that arise from 
day to day. 
The advertising is financed ex- 
clusively by the firms interested 
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AN ARTIST 


is needed in our layout de- 
He must be able 
to lay out booklets, folders, 
etc., as well as to finish up 
when necessary. 
Experience in a large agency 
Give details re- 
garding yourself, together 
with references. 


partment. 


drawings 


will help. 


Care 
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Address 


“Cincinnati Agency,” 
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This Advertisement Was 


Written By A Subscriber 


We were trying to write something that would show ad- 
vertisers why the Southern Agriculturist has such a hold 
on its readers when the postman brought in the letter below 


Isn’t This The Kind Of Farm Paper YOU Would Like? 


You farmers who read Southern Agriculturist, together with 


several other farm papers, did you ever stop to consider ‘their 
worth to you? And which particular one is to your fancy? I 
have just been making a sort of an inventory of the farm papers 


read, turning from page to page. 

Which one gives the most practical advice for me? 

Which one gets right down to my conditions and knows my 
oblems, my soils, my climate and just what my soils need to 
ow certain crops? 

What crop will grow and make a success on my soils under 


my climate and circumstances? What varieties are suited to my 
needs for different purposes? 


What and how is the best way for me to get a bunch of 
eedy shoats through with only certain feeds on hand, etc.? 
Now, if you are a busy man who hasn’t time to read every- 
ing you get your hands on, or don’t exactly know which farm 
per you had better take, it might pay you to try my plan! 
I found I could divide them under two general heads. One 
ight be called a sort of a National Farm Journal, as its sub- 


scribers are scattered from coast to coast; it is published in behalf 


farming in general and not for any certain locality. 
I believe I am reading one of the best of this kind published, 


yet if I had to confine my choice to one farm paper I would 
not choose it! Jammed full of good reading matter, which is 
morally elevating. It is full of good suggestions. It boosts the 


rm! Idealizes farm lifé and makes a fellow love it, makes 
m want to get out and dig in the ground, tells him why he 


ought to raise more hogs, cows, sheep, chickens, corn, alfalfa 


what not—but it deals only in generalities. It barely touches 


my every-day problems; it doesn’t know my climate, soils, or 
what crops or varieties do best here. 


Under the other head I believe I will name right off the 
e I consider at the head of the list—Southern Agriculturist— 


my choice of the multitude! 


It is more localized, doesn’t attempt to cover so much terri- 
ry but covers what it does cover in a more thorough and 
tensive manner. (Just here I venture that in a like radius 
territory it goes into more homes than any farm paper pub- 
hed.) It knows the territory over which it circulates and for 


which it is published. 


eo doesn’t generalize but gets right down to brass tacks 
a practical way, a practical paper for the practical everyday 


farmer! A specific paper for a specific territory and deals specifi- 
cally with specific problems. Its editors ‘are practical. farmers 


d know from personal experience and close observation how 
advise its readers. ; 
But every localized farm paper does not serve its territory as 


efficiently as does Southern Agriculturist and the National 


per cannot. Southern Agriculturist best meets my require- 
L. 


ments. Long may it live! 


Tennessee Ridge, Houston Co. ie Tenn. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


Established 1869 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Circulation Guarantee, 120,000. Member of A. B. C. 
Advertising Representatives Joun M. Branuam Co. 
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and not subsidized by any branch 


of the city’s activities. While it 
is planned mainly to keep people 
at home, it is incidentally attract- 
ing skilled workers from the sur- 
rounding small towns, and in this 
way retrieving the loss sustained 
during the early days of war-time 
industrial activity. 

Because work at record wages 
i erywhere— 
it is turning the heads of many, 
making them restless, and creat- 
ing an inclination to jump from 
town to town—lured by glittering 
promises. 

“Wage-earners of Cleveland,” 
is the message of this campaign, 
“there is nothing to be gained by 
shifting from pillar to post. You 
can do as weil right here as in any 
other city in the world. There’s 
work for you in Cleveland—lots 
of it! Land a job—dig yourself 
in—try to deserve the job and 
hold it.” 

Somewhat similar to this Cleve- 
jiand campaign, but differing in 
the character of the copy used 
is the advertising which is now 
being done by a group of manu- 
facturers in Indianapolis. Here, 
also, the purpose of the copy is to 
persuade labor to stay at home 
and do the work which lies nearest 
its hand. The character of the 
copy, however, is for the most 
part a straight patriotic appeal, 
pointing out to the laborer the 
Government’s great need of man- 
power in factories ; and reminding 
him that every time he chaniges his 
job he loses much of his produc- 
tivity before he learns to be en- 
tirely efficient at his new work, 





while, in the meantime, someone 
else has to be broken in at his for- 
mer work. Each advertisement 
carries the slogan, “Stay in In- 
dianapolis.” 

Typical of the copy with a 


patriotic flavor is an ad showing’ 


a soldier telephoning, with the 
headline: “If the men over there 
were to send a message to the men 
over here, it would be this: ‘Stick 
to the job and city where you can 
produce most to help us win this 
war. To the skilled workers of 
Indianapolis the message would be 
stay tn Indianapolis. If industry 
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slows down, so does the war ma- 
chine.” 

Another advertisement shows 
Uncle Sam, a soldier and a sailor, 
all abjuring the worker to “Stick 
to your job.” “Men Fighting and 
Men Working—They Mean Vic- 
tory,” says a third piece of copy, 
which is accompanied by a draw- 
ing of soldiers in a charge, with 
the American eagle flying forward 
overhead. 

Strong use is made in the copy 
of a statement by W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, to the effect 
that the workingman who leaves 
his job now to go into Govern- 
ment work without being told to 
come, will do more harm than 
good. “Great confusion and 
hardship may result from the mis- 
taken belief,” said Secretary Wil- 
son, “that the shipyards are ask- 
ing for men to come in great num- 
bers and without regard to their 
qualifications. The Public 
Service Reserve wants 
every workingman to stick to his 
present job until the Department 
of Labor tells him when and 
where he is wanted.” 

At least one full-page advertise- 
ment in the series was definitely 
devoted to urging men who are 
qualified, to register with the Pub- 
lic Service Reserve and go to work 


in shipbuilding when they are 
needed. 
Worcester, Mass., papers, too, 


are running full-page ads similar 
in purport to those appearing in 
Cleveland and Indianapolis. One 
piece of copy used March 13 reads: 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLy 
“Won’t you come into my parlor?” is 
the invitation you get nowadays from 
many far-off firms. 

—and glowing is the picture of that 
parlor that they paint to you. They 
want your labor, and they will promise 
anything to get it. 
But—take care! 
Like the spider’s web, it is easier to 
get into that far-off work-place than 
to get out. 
Then consider what Worcester offers 
—high wages, good hours, safety and 
home. 
Worcester promises much, and 
through a long history she has made 
good on every promise. 
Don’t get caught in the web of a flimsy 


promise. 
Stand by Worcester, the City That 
Stands by You! 
WorcesTtER—Ci1TY oF PROSPERITY 
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Back of 
the Goodyear Scenes 
with Seiberling 





(Continued from page 6) 
car and commonly goes to his 
office sitting behind the wheel. 
Sometimes, however, he picks up 
a ride on one of the motor-trucks 
constantly going into Akron. It 
is related that some two years 
ago he got a ride to town in a 
huge motor vehicle that negotiated 
the road rather recklessly. Mr. 
Seiberling was somewhat shaken 
up, and observed ruefully that big 
pneumatic tires would be a mighty 
fine thing for trucks. 

At this time it was taken for 
granted that solid rubber tires 
were the only kind that could be 
used on these heavy vehicles, but 
later P. W. Litchfield, vice-presi- 
dent and factory manager, under- 
took experiments, extending over 
a year or more, which resulted in 
the production of some enormous 
pneumatic tires—so big, in fact, 
that to the prejudiced observer 
they seemed grotesque and impos- 
sible. Attempts to puncture them 
with a nail and hammer proved 
unavailing. 

These tires were the genesis of 
the Akron-Boston highway freight 
line, which was an innovation so 
amazing that even truck manufac- 
turers were incredulous. But it 
has been in operation for a year, 
and huge pneumatic tires seem to 
have been accepted by other manu- 
facturers as the logical thing. 

Next to motoring Mr. Seiberling 
perhaps likes walking, and occa- 
sionally carries a gun over the 
fields in search of small game. 

His imagination, however, is 
bigger than any of these sports, 
for his company began experi- 
menting years ago in balloon mak- 
ing, at a time when about the 
only’ use for this kind of air- 
craft lay in the tempestuous game 
it afforded adventuresome men. 
When the United States declared 
a state of war existed, in 1917, 
Mr. Seiberling and his people 
were the only ones in America 
who knew how to make dirigibles. 
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Since then a great balloon field 
has been established by the com- 
pany not far from Akron, with 
immense hangars and other equip- 
ment. To-day a flight of Good- 
year dirigibles over that city is so 
common a thing that the populace 
is rather blasé. 


RETAINS EARLY LIKING FOR 
MECHANICS 


Reverting to the early days, I 
may say that Mr. Seiberling had 
a strong bent for practical me- 
chanics, and for a considerable 
period spent much time in the 
shop. One of the present officials 
relates that when he applied for a 
job, some years after the company 
started, he was referred to Mr. 
Seiberling—whom he found out 


in the factory bossing a gang of. 


workmen who were putting up a 
cutting table. He got a job at 
fifty dollars a month, keeping 
books. The office force then com- 
prised only seven people. 

Mr. Seiberling still retains this 
mechanical inclination. He can 
read a blueprint with all the skill 
of an engineer, and if you went 
into his office you would be pretty 
sure to find many rolls of such 
drawings standing in the corners. 

Speaking of his office reminds 
me that he has a life-sized paint- 
ing of Charles Goodyear, the in- 
ventor of vulcanizing. Mrs. Seiber- 
ling comes from Goodyear blood. 
She is a noted contralto, a devotee 
of music, and particularly given 
to entertaining distinguished mu- 
sicians and artists. 

The extraordinary mechanical 
ability of Mr. Seiberling is evi- 
denced by his inventions. It was 
he who conceived the idea of a 
tire-building machine, which he 
developed in person and patented. 
To-day he draws royalties, said 
to be very large, from the users 
of these machines that make more 
than half the product of the coun- 
try. This is the contrivance that 
builds the so-called carcass of the 
tire, composed of erubber and 
fabric. 

One manifestation of his ideas 
on organization was the early 
policy of taking in the best men 
as partners by giving them an op- 
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OOD shoes deserve good 

advertising. Probably 
as many people in New York 
City wear shoes for which we 
prepare and place the copy 
as wear any other single 
make of footwear. Our suc- 


40" cessful experience in shoe ad- 
vertising is available to the 
‘Year 


use of one additional brand. 


Wit Thll Co, Ine 


ribune Building, New York. 


Established 1878 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 























ENGRAVING ©, 





ACCURACY- EXCELLENCE 





An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies, 


—— or er 
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920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mr. Norman Issertell ~ 


will sever his connection as Sales 
Manager of The McCall Company, 
Publishers, on March 31, 1918, after 
which date we are pleased to an- 
nounce he will be associated with us. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co., Inc. 
Paper Manufacturers 


501 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York City Kalamazoo 

















‘Quality Circulation 


Advertising to be productive must reach and impress people who can 
purchase the article advertised. 


That explains the flattering appreciation and constantly increasing use of 


LE DEVOIR 


of Montreal 


It is generally admitted that the readers of LE DEVOIR are 


interested in finance, stocks and bonds; in all kinds of goods of quality 
and luxury; and have the money to buy them. 

The average circulation each issue for the period between July Ist and 
December 31st, 1917 is: 20,756 copies. 

Circulation in Montreal and Suburbs: 8,383 copies. 

Circulation in the Province of Quebec (not including Montreal and Sub- 
urbs) 10,200 copies. 


Ask those who advertise in LE DEVOIR they will tell you. 
LE DEVOIR; 43, St. Vincent St., Montreal 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representative: 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO . R. KEATOR 

171 Madison Ave., New York 601 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
Tel. Murray Hill 4394 Tel. Randolph 6065 
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portunity to buy stock and to pay 
for it out of their profits. This 
plan included heads of depart- 
ments, foremen, branch managers, 
and afterward other employees, 
the apportionment ranging from 
fifty shares down to five. Men 
who acquired fifty shares in those 
early days, without putting in a 
dollar, could sell their stock to-day 
for about $150,000. The par value 
then would have been only $5,000. 

This same stock ownership plan 
now extends into the factory, and 
there are more than 1,000 stock- 
holders in the organization whose 
holdings never cost them a cent. 
They simply gave their notes and 
the business did the rest. 

One of the greatest of the 
Goodyear troubles was patent liti- 
gation, which had to be carried 
through the courts for years. In- 
cidentally, Charles Goodyear him- 
self fought patent suits, in which 
Daniel Webster was his attorney. 
Finally Goodyear won, in 1852, 
and Webster received a fee of 
$10,000, which at that time was 
regarded as fabulous for a lawyer. 

The whole great organization of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company is molded along the 
most advanced lines. In fact, Mr. 
Seiberling himself has been an 
original thinker well in the lead of 
industrial management. He takes 
a broad personal interest in the 
problem of developing his men, 
and the chief aim of the organiza- 
tion is to get results by improving 
its human ability. It has been the 
Seiberling policy to retain men 
who were really useful to the com- 
pany, and most of the men now 
high in the organization have been 
in it nearly from the start. I 
might cite many instances, but as 
one interesting example of the rise 
of employees take Miss Clara 
Bingham, who was the first. sten- 
ographer, but is now in charge of 
the Girls’ Welfare Work. 

Mr. Seiberling’s idea of an or- 
ganization is that it must be a 
great training school for men. 
His educational system is worked 
out in many ramifications, from 
courses for salesmen down to de- 
velopment work for office boys. 
The underlying aim is to show 
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men how to analyze themselves. 
The company throws the illumina- 
tion of the Seiberling imagination 
on men’s opportunities—and seeks 


to fecundate dormant fancy. Lack 
of imagination is regarded as the 
loadstone of the average man. In 
the Seiberling creed it is imagina- 
tion that leads to teamwork. His 
men must learn not only to get 
along passively with their fellow 
workers in the organization, but 
must have sufficient breadth of 
vision to go beyond the so-called 
boundaries of their own duties. 
They must develop the strength to 
assume responsibility. Mr. Seiber- 
ling told me that he counted very 
heavily on this trait in his men 
and sought in every way to in- 
culcate it. 

“T want our men eager to shoul- 
der loads involving great issues,” 
he said. “In an organization so big 
as this it is absolutely essential to 
find or to educate men who will 
go out, of their own accord, and 
take responsibility. They must 
work together in this respect, 
along well co-ordinated lines, but 
nevertheless drawing no narrow 
distinctions as to each man’s du- 
ties. They must help each other 
originate ideas for the whole or- 
ganization, and see beyond the 
confines of their own departments. 

“We have not found it hard to 
get our men to work together in 
the spirit of the highest teamwork 
if first we imbued them with the 
motive that made them love the 
game itself. We aim, also, to 
broaden this idea of teamwork 
and make it a great science of per- 
sonal contact with the world at 
large, because it is always through 
a man’s touch with.other men that 
he goes up. If he doesn’t know 
how to sell himself in his constant 
daily contact with people, he will 
not be of much value to a business 
organization. We try to make him 
get the philosophy of personal 
analysis, diplomatic adjustment of 
differences, and co-operation with 
others rather than antagonism. 
All these traits are largely accom- 
plishments that come from the 
point of view, and they are what 
constitute leadership in business. 
Money is certain to come from the 
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exercise of such principles. It is 
indeed a wonderful game—this 
subtle study of influencing people 
in just the right way. 

“Above all, we don’t want a man 
who is continually asking his 
superiors what he is to do.” 

Mr. Seiberling believes that the 
culminating factor in any organi- 
zation is enthusiasm, which must 
be germinated by imagination. He 
would rather have ten men with 
real enthusiasm than a hundred 
men of the same ability who 
lacked this master trait. 

Mr. Seiberling has always taken 
keen pleasure in analyzing what- 
ever came within his range, and, 
having analyzed, he finds delight 
in reconstructing and improving. 
He did this in mechanical ways in 
the early days, and he does it now 
in his organization work, though, 
of course, the detail is delegated. 
Especially interesting, in the way 
of analysis, is the work of the 
employment office. The applicant 
is really dissected from a mental 
standpoint. Psychological tests are 
made that inevitably show up men 
in their true brain identities. 

The company doesn’t confine all 
its organization work to the execu- 
tive and office staff, but it goes 
into the factory. The Goodyear 
“Flying Squadron” is a character- 
istic manifestation of this. The 
purpose is to make the “Flying 
Squadron” the best body of picked 
workmen in the United States, 
and to make it the ambition of 
every Goodyear workman to be- 
long to this “Squadron.” 

Eligibility for membership is de- 
termined through careful records, 
and many qualifying tests, both 
mental and physical, are necessary. 
This organization is in charge of 
a special foreman. Once a man be- 
comes a member he is entitled to 
a special three-year course that 
fits him for positions higher up. 
Finally, on graduating from the 
“Flying Squadron,” he receives 
a diploma as Master Rubber 
Worker, and a pin that is consid- 
ered a very great honor; he also 
acquires the right to become a 
stockholder in accordance with a 
carefully devised plan for award- 
ing deserving employees. 
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Through this method many men 
have been “discovered” who oth- 
erwise might have remained com- 
mon workmen, but who _ have 
developed peculiar ‘and often ex. 
traordinary talents. 


HELPS MEN TO IMPROVE THEIR 
CONDITION 


Mr. Seiberling lays emphasis on 
the value of methods that not only 
enable the factory to discover men, 
but make it possible for men to 
discover themselves. His plan en- 
ables men with ability and vision 
to go up from the lowest mechani- 
cal ranks to the higher executive 
offices. The Goodyear educational 
work follows so many angles that 
I can merely touch on it here. 
There are classes in practical me- 
chanics, mechanical drawing, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, public 
speaking, elements of engineering, 
and even economics. Then there 
are the Goodyear Technical So- 
ciety and the Efficiency Club, 
More than a thousand men attend 
these schools, which run from 6:30 
to 11 in the evening. 

Typical of the educational 
courses is a manual on letter 
writing, a voluminous document 
containing a large number of 
poorly constructed letters and 
showing the proper construction, 
together with analyses of both. 
The manual also includes many 
problems in which definite situa- 
tions are given, and the student is 
required to put them in the form 
of letters. 

Mr. Seiberling remarked, in 
characterizing his work: “We pro- 
pose to foster the all-round de- 
velopment of Goodyearites, men- 
tally and physically.” 

This idealism is exemplified in 
an extraordinary way at Goodyear 
Heights, two and a half miles 
from the business center of Akron 
and half a mile from the plant. 
This is a personal enterprise on 
Mr. Seiberling’s part, carrying out 
the policy that lies so close to his 
heart of raising the plane of living 
for his employees. Some 400 acres 
were acquired originally, embrac- 
ing a picturesque and rolling site. 
Here has been developed a home- 
site property so beautiful that one 
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Hollenden 


Clevelan 


UIET ELEGANCE, 
dignity andrefinement are 


expressed throughout in 
















Hollenden appointments, and re- 
flected in Hollenden patron- 
age. 

The Hollenden is 
known as Cleveland’s 
most exclusive hotel. 

European plan, 
with bath: $2.00 per 
day and upwards. 
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There is 
MONEY 


to be made 


in your spare time, 
inadignified manner 
that puts you into in- 
timate contact with 
professional and 
business men, lead- 
ers in their fields. 


You can play a 
profit-making part 
in the membership 
campaign of the 
American Asiatic 
Association, with- 
out taking time 
from your regular 
business. 


The German inva- 
sion of Asia has 
created new and 
widespread interest 
in Oriental affairs. 
Here is your oppor- 
tunity to apply this 
interest to your 
benefit. 


Write for full particulars 
and selling helps to the 
AMERICAN 
ASIATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


627 Lexington Avenue 
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can scarcely connect it with the 
ordinary conception of a factory 
colony. Its utopianism perhaps is 
significant of the trend of modern 
industry. I had the pleasure of 
riding through Goodyear Heights, 
where many of the houses face 
winding driveways; where each 
house is detached, with plenty of 
room, and is an expression of 
architectural feeling; where no 
two houses are the same, and 
where beauty and home ideals 
have been sought. 

This colony now has about 1,000 
homes, and ultimately there will 
be houses for 15,000 people. These 
places are sold at cost on small 
monthly terms, with a cash pay- 
ment of two per cent, and all the 
conditions surrounding the pur- 
chase of a home are calculated to 
make it most safe and attractive. 
There is an insurance feature by 
which the property passes to the 
heirs in case of death, fully paid. 
Goodyear Heights was conceived 
by Mr. Seiberling when he was 
trying to solve his labor problem 
Through close observation of his 
men he found that the most loyal 
employees were those with the re- 
sponsibilities and sentiment of 
home ownership. He _ believes 
that every man is entitled to a 
piece of Mother Earth that he 
may call his own; that in the last 
analysis the thing most men strug- 
gle for is a home. 

The story of human relationship 
in the Goodyear organization is 
one that must be told by itself. It 
is wonderfully full and complete, 
yet intimately connected with Mr. 
Seiberling himself. He takes in- 
tense interest in this subject of 
the human touch in his mighty 
plant. He believes that in a great 
competitive industry such as rub- 
ber the measure of success will be 
the shadow of the labor and staff 
organizations. 

The most skilled thqught has 
been given the upbuilding and 
maintenance of health, with physi- 
cal examinations for all prospect- 
ive employees. Men and women 
are not employed who cannot be 
redeemed physically, but many are 
so redeemed. Great care is used 
in placing employees. For ex- 
ample: Girls with defective eyes 
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or hearing are given work where 
the strain on these faculties is at 
the minimum. 

Goodyear athletics are organ- 
ized along many lines, indoor and 
outdoor. The Seiberling Athletic 
Field is famous; on Field Day 
40,000 persons sometimes congre- 
gate there. 

The Labor Department includes 
such activities as hospitals and 
medical advice, police protection, 
housing, financial and legal serv- 
ice, alien department, safety first, 
rest rooms, library and reading 
rooms, restaurants, insurance, and 
a relief association. 

The company has plans ready 
for a great clubhouse, with swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium and an au- 
ditorium that will seat four thou- 
sand persons. 

Some other activities in this di- 
rection are the Goodyear Choral 
Society; the Minstrels, with a 
large chorus; the Orchestra and 
the Goodyear Heights Band; the 
Military Drill, in charge of army 
oficers; and the Goodyear Boy 
Scouts, who sometimes take part 
in directing the traffic of Akron 
and who are drilled as crack 
troops. 

Retirement is compulsory at 70 
for men and at 65 for women, the 
pension system taking care of 
them. There is a Service Pin As- 
sociation, the members of which 
receive gold pins for five, ten and 
fifteen years of service, with one 
share of stock for each five years. 

In the Sales Department the or- 
ganization is developed . along 
highly progressive lines. The 
Goodyear school for salesmen is 
designed to fortify them with a 
thorough knowledge of the goods 
and to broaden their salesmanship 
horizon. The sales manual is 
taken up section by section, and 
analyzed; written and rapid-fire 
oral questions are given.. The 
company is strong on territorial 
analyses; also on expense and 
sales ratio. The Goodyear Goat 
Cup is a famous prize for the 
Quota Race. Quota standings are 
published every month. 

Back of all these things stands 
F, A. Seiberling with a keen, sym- 
pathetic interest. 
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More 


Confidence and 





Concentration 


“PUNCH.” 


crc advertiser who spent 
$8,340 in “PUNCH” 
during 1917 had booked ahead 
for 1918 on January Ist $15,000 
worth of space. 


Another advertiser who spent 
$187 in “PUNCH” during 
1917 had booked ahead for 1918 
on January Ist $3,250 worth of 
space. 


There are many other such 
cases, but these two will serve to 
illustrate the marvellous growth 
of Confidence in “PUNCH” 
on the part of advertisers of high- 
class goods and service to British 
buyers, who have actually testea 
its value and have decided tc 
Concentrate the greater part ol 
their advertising expenditure in 


“PUNCH.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 

































British Government Collects Adver- 





tisements Relating to the War 


Striking Recognition of Advertising as a Mirror of Public Events 


By Thomas Russell ~ 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


HE British Government is 

not precisely the one to which 
you would look first for a recog- 
nition of commercial advertising 
as a public utility, however much 
it may have availed itself of ad- 
vertising for official purposes. 

Beginning with the advertise- 
ments which raised the voluntary 
force called Kitchener’s Army, 
and going on to the first miracu- 
lously successful War Loan, the 
Government has found that noth- 
ing acted so quickly on public 
opinion as liberal and lively ad- 
vertisements. Thanks largely to 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, the head of 
the Caxton Advertising Agency, 
professional advertising men have 
been employed in all the big op- 
erations: I was myself engaged 
in both of those mentioned and 
for some of the others. National 
Service (advertised by Paul E. 
Derrick, an American long estab- 
lished in London), Economy, the 
not very successful “don’t spend” 
campaign, the war savings certifi- 
cates, Food Economy, the “don’t 
use petrol for pleasure’ cam- 
paign which preceded compulsory 
restriction of joy-rides, and an 
enormous quantity of Employ- 
ment advertising—“wants” in full 
pages—are among the things ad- 
vertised with money found by the 
Treasury, which does not part 
with money unreluctantly. 

Now comes a further step. The 
Government has realized that the 
social history of war conditions 
is reflected in business advertis- 
ing, and is inviting advertisers 
who have used war-copy to send 
specimens for preservation and 
exhibition. 

A number of letters and some 
circulars have been issued from 
the office of His Majesty’s Board 
of Works, intimating that a mu- 


seum of war-advertising is being 
12 





formed, to be. supplemented with 
a collection of war-cartoons. Each 
advertisement is to be separately 
framed, and labelled with the 
name of the firm and agency is- 
suing it. Contributions of the 
original drawings are invited. 

The official organizer of this 
effort, L. R. Bradley, has an ex- 
perienced appreciation of adver- 
tising as a public force. “Possi- 
bly in no other way,” he said, “is 
it possible to record for future 
generations how very intimately 
the war affected every man, wom- 
an and child who lived at this pe- 
riod. The change in quality and 
quantity of the food we eat, and 
the clothes we wear; the many 
economies we are urged to effect, 
the endless shortages to which 
we have to submit, the vastly in- 
creased cost of living, the effect 
of air-raids on theatres, tubes and 
the hour for leaving business—all 
these things can be vividly real- 
ized in the advertising of the pe- 
riod.” 


ADVERTISING RESPONSIVE TO STRIK- 
ING WAR EVENTS 


The topical nature of war-time 
advertising also impressed him. 
He said: 

“On the day after an air-raid 
the advertisement columns are 
full of apposite announcements. 
Similarly during an Allied offen- 
sive the advertisements become 
full of references to our progress 
and optimistic ‘“after-the-war” 
schemes. The psychology and the 
experience of the British nation 
during the war are thus faith- 
fully recorded in advertisements.” 

He paid a striking tribute to 
advertisers. “This collection,” 
he said, “will record the patriot- 
ism of advertisers. It is prob- 
ably the first attempt to collect 
specimens of the general adver- 
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Size 9212 


What they say about their 
“Stillson” Catalogue 


From a letter of February 9, 1918 


“We are well pleased with the new edition of our Surgical 
Instrument Catalogue just received from the press. 
It is a very handsome book and we wish to express our 
appreciation of the careful and efficient manner in which 
this job has been handled. 


“In solving our various printing problems we have come 
to feel that when we have something in this line which we 
wish particularly well done, we cannot do better than 
turn it over to Stillson. 


Tue Kny-ScHrererR CORPORATION 
A. H. Herrrevpt 





Rosert L. Srirtson Company Our representatives ge 
461-479 Eighth Avenue, New York anywhere for business 


Last month we told you what Nason Mfg. Co. and Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. have said——more to follow 
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A dealer sign 
—of rich dignity and 
advertising value at 
a low price. 


It’s easy enough to give a 
dealer a store sign, but 
another thing to put real 
character into the sign. 


We have secured unusu- 
ally high character and 
permanency at $1.90 
each in thousand lots, in 
our new 


Cavern Pattern 
Hanging Sign 


These are made of laminated, 
grained maple and admit of 
beautiful color effects. The 
designs are painted — not 
printed. Each sign is sus- 
pended from a hand wrought 
bracket, and _ individually 
packed ready to ship. The 
advertising surface is 11x18 
inches. 


A sample sent if you say so. 
DISPLAYS COMPANY 
71 West 23d Street 

NEW YORK 


Window Advertising Specialties. 
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tising of Great Britain and in 
years to come, apart from the 
tribute it will form to advertis- 
ing’s great part in the war, it will 
form an unrivalled record of 
British advertising at this period.” 

The intention is to include in 
the exhibition examples of war 
publicity of Allied, neutral and 
enemy origin. Of course, this can 
only be done less comprehensive- 
ly than in the case of British 
advertising. No one can read 
American newspapers at the pres- 
ent time without finding numer- 
ous announcements with a war 
flavor. Proofs of these will be 
welcomed. They should be ad- 
dressed to L. R. Bradley, Esq, 
National War Museum, H. M. Of- 
fice of Works, Storey’s Gate. 
Westminster, S. W. 1, England. 





Why Umbrella Business 
Falls Off 


ITH the recent report that 

two of the largest manufac- 
turers of umbrellas and parasols 
were to discontinue business some 
time in the near future and that 
two other large umbrella concerns 
were to liquidate, members of the 
industry and other interested par- 
ties are asking “why”? 

“The common use of the auto- 
mobile,” some experts declare. 

“The efficient waterproofing of 
coats that can be sold at a reason- 
able figure,” others assert. 

The majority of those well 
versed in the umbrella business 
seem to think the waterproof 
overcoats have more to do with 
the decline of the industry than 
the automobiles. 

For a number of years manu- 
facturers of coats have been mak- 
ing a garment that can be worn 





during rain or shine. This gar- ' 


ment is serviceable for any kind 
of weather where a coat is com- 
fortable whether light or heavy. 

Men as a rule object to carry- 
ing umbrellas, and a great many 
of them will not do so unless they 
are “caught” without their rain- 
coat. Women, too, have resorted 
to the slip-on raincoats. Others 
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during rainy weather do their 
shopping in autos, and use their 
machine instead of an umbrella. 
In the hot spells they also use 
autos instead of parasols. 

Another manufacturer said that 
one of the real reasons for busi- 
ness losses in this industry was 
the neglect to keep abreast of the 


times. Increases in cost of ma- 
trials and labor were also 
blamed. 


However, the majority of them | 
agree that the efficiency of the | 
raincoat manufacturers has more 
todo with the decline of the um- 
brella industry than any other 
factor. One manufacturer said 
that his plant had done just a 
trifle more than half the business 
of last year during the current 
year, and that the business had 
ben dropping steadily for the 
past five or six years. 

He also said that the same con- 
ditions exist with a number of 
firms that he knows of. 

“Of course, materials, labor and 
other things have gone up since 
the war,” he said. “So have the 
prices we get from the retailer. 
The retailer also gets more than 
he did, but they are not placing 
orders as they have done in the 
past. The people are not using 
umbrellas as they did. That’s 
about all I can say about it.”— 
Daily News Record, New York. 


Slump of Sales on Coalless 


Mondays 


Through the curtailment of the sale 
of candies, stationery, perfumery, soda, 
tigars and other so-called non-essentials 
on Dr. Garfield’s coalless Mondays the 
$0,000 retail druggists of the United 
States, it is estimated, lost $1,000,000 
a week in sales—$5,000,000 altogether. 
One New York druggist I know, who 
werages $1,000 business a day, 
dropped approximately $500 each Mon- 
day. And we are glad that we have 
ben able to help Uncle Sam. He de- 
serves the best we have.—McKesson 
Robbins’ “Drug Topics.” 


Advertising Manager of 


“World Outlook” 
David C. Davis, formerly advertising 
manager of the Survey, New York, has 
one with World Outlook, of that city, 
N a similar capacity. 
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Count These Lines 


How Long Did It Take? 


Now Count These 


TRI 


How Much Quicker? 


The number is the same in the two 
cases. Arrangement makes the dif- 
ference in time. There is the same 
relative difference in time-saving 
between a littered, disarranged desk 
and one equipped with one or more 
HORN “Instant” DESK FILES. 








ORN 


Instant 


DESK FILES 


on all pending matters 


keep the papers in 
compact, conyenient form—instantly accessi- 
ble, indexed A te Z, 1 to 31, or with cellu- 
loid-covered removable index tabs for special 
classification. The pocket pages held papers 
securely but without gripping. 








No. Pages Size Over-All - Index Price 
9 16 Letter 10%x12 Changeable $2.00 
10 28 Letter 10%x12 AtoZ 2.25 
11 32 Letter 10%x12 1 to 31 2.50 
19 16 Legal 10 ie xl15% Changeable 3.00 
20 28 Legal 10%x15% A to Z 3.00 
21 32 Legal 10%x15% 1 to 31 3.25 





Many other styles, all sizes, in free catalog. 
Ask your dealer or send coupon. 


W.C. Horn, Bro. & Co.,( Esi. 1846 )541-547 PearlSt.,N. Y.C. 


Please send me Desk File No. 9, 10, 11, 
20, 21 (cross out any not wanted), with 
understanding that it may be returned 
10 days if not satisfactory. en- 

>I 3B 
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the 
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close 
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Address 
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Advertisers Asked to Link Their 
Goods with Liberty Bonds in 
Third Loan Drive 


50-50 Space for Product and Bonds, 


It’s Figured, Will Help Prove 


Business and Nation Are One and Inseparable 


NEW idea has been worked 

out by the advertising divi- 
sion of the New York Liberty 
Loan Committee for soliciting 
space from advertisers for the 
Third Liberty Loan copy. This is 
known as the duplex plan. It 
means simply that in contributing 
space for advertising the Loan, the 
advertiser is asked to prepare and 
furnish his own copy, and in it to 
advertise both his 


But it was felt that if a number 
of regular advertisers could be of. 
fered a plan for dovetailing their 
advertising of their products with 
a common drive for the Loan, the 
result would be highly. beneficial 
in creating a united impression 
that the interests of business are 
inseparably linked with the inter- 
ests of the Nation—i. e., that the 
one big business to-day is the war 

and its successful 





own product and 
the bonds at the 
same time, giving 
to the copy a 
slant that shows 
how his product 
is affiliated with 
Liberty Bonds in 
the scheme of 
national affairs. 
In the previous 
Loan campaigns 
the course of ac- 
tion was simply 
to ask a man to 
give such space 
as he might care 
to, or funds with 
which to buy 
space, in which 
Liberty Loan 
copy emanating 


LIB 
BONDS 








prosecution. In 
pushing the Loan 
conjointly, they 
would be doing 
much in breaking 
down any imag- 
inary, artificial 
barriers between 
private industry 
and the national 
cause. “Every. 
body in it,” is the 
thought. 

One of the large 
national advertis- 
ers that has tak- 


a Fi en up the idea is 
LD the United States 


ERTY 


Rubber Company. 
In its advertising 
of late this com- 
pany has_ been 
linking its insti- 








from Loan ad- 
vertising head- 
quarters was to 
run. The tie-up 
between the copy and the donor 
consisted simply in a line or so 
announcing that the space had 
been given by such and such an 
individual or firm. 

The new plan does not mean 
that funds for advertising space 
will not be solicited. Appeals for 
money from _ non-advertisers 
wherewith to buy space are in 
progress, and the New York Com- 
mittee has received among other 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN TRADE- 
mane. the national situ- 


donations two for $50,000 apiece. 
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tutional copy with 


ation. “Woman 
and the War” was such an ad- 
vertisement, showing a floor in 
one of its plants entirely manned 
by women in overalls. Another 
slant is the featuring of the auto- 
mobile as a war-time necessity, as 
helping to solve the transporta- 
tion problem. Its copy for April 
will be a combination of Liberty 
Loan and United States tire-selling 
appeal. 
When the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee’s duplex plan was placed 
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Youre hearing agreat 
deal of late— 


about Food Conservation and the 
Government regulations regarding 
the making of bread and other 
bakery products. 


The Baker Is in the Lime- 
light Today 


more than he has ever been before. 
He’s awakening to his importance in 
the life of the nation. He is becom- 
ing alive to the benefits and profits 
to be derived from modern equip- 
ment, up-to-date appliances and to 
the use of food-conserving products. 


If you’ve a story to tell the Baker, 
you can reach him by using space in 


Bakers Weekly 


The livest paper of them all—the 
only Weekly in the field 


It reaches bakers everywhere 52 times 
a year—it gives them all the news of 
their industry when it is news. 


Rates on application. 


BAKERS WEEKLY 
41 Park Row - New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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before the company, it readily ac- 
cepted the idea on its possibilities 
for impressing the public with the 
idea that business and Government 
are one and inseparable. 

“The natural tendency of the 
advertiser,” said Colonel Samuel 
P. Colt, president of the United 
States Rubber Company, in dis- 
cussing the plan, “is to advertise 
one thing at a time. At the same 
time we realize that we are not 
failing to advertise our products 
when we direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to Liberty Bonds. The ma- 


jor thing we are selling is the co- 
American 


ordinated action of 
business in 
helping to win 
this war. We 
all must realize 
that our first 
business to-day 
is to win the 
war—to sell our 
goods comes 
second. By sub- 
ordinating our 
private interests 
to the needs of 
the Government = 

TT inane eatiiaalataail 
GUDIEK AG VETLIS- Bere me seetel 20 p0e8 war 
ing we realize 
Pee ee ce a ee 
a better sale of tere” 
bonds, in fea- ~°*" 
turing the 


—to build ships, 
—to make munitions, 





: = Good T 
bonds in con- . San ia ally, the trade- 
nection with our * _ mark for the 
goods. What en aS Third Liberty 


the nation needs HOW UNITED STATES TIRES WILL ADVERTISE 
THE BONDS 


to know is that 
all business is 
a part of the Government. A 
man can’t be a citizen and patriot 
for half a day and a business man 
the other half. He is both of these 
all at the same time. In making a 
business, he must make the busi- 
ness serve the national purpose.” 
In other words, if a number of 
national advertisers should adopt 
this 50-50 plan of advertising 
bonds, it is felt that an unmistak- 
able impression will be created of 
how closely the interests of busi- 
ness interlock with the Govern- 
ment—acting together in the one 
great present interest, that of 
winning the war, towards which 
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“Speed the Work That Wins 


United States Tires 





the Liberty Bonds are invested, 
In offering the plan, its pro. 
ponents proceed on the theory that 
sales are based on good will, and 
that advertising that links up with 
the one great cOmmon cause has 
the best sort of opportunity of 
creating good will for its sponsors, 
The method of linking the two 
together is, hypothetically, this: If 
a concern is advertising to the 
public to save wheat by using its 
product, the first part of the ad- 
vertisement would say something 
about saving through Liberty 
Bonds to help save Democracy, 
The section devoted to the con- 
cern’s product 
will then deal 
with the part 
his goods play 
in the conser- 
vation of na 
tional resources, 
Again, if 4a 
man’s product 
plays a front 
line part in the 
war the tieup is 
obvious. 





This plan is 
And make your savings count. t b- 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS! Buy ) © ing su 
them now! mitted to na 
You owe it to yourcountry It’s a . ‘ 
patriotic duty. tional advertis- 
You owe it to yc If. It’s th > , 
finest, safest savasacouatin the akong ers, Ww h ereve f, 
_ltsan investment forthe safety of @ 11 d however 
the rid. 4 
aes they advertise, 
Incident 








Loan, “Lend 
Him a Hand,” 
reproduced on 
page 126, will have wide distribu- 












tion through every avenue of pub- 
licity available. 







Movies to Promote British 
=~ E —_ 
Foreign’ Trade 
British trade is preparing an exten 
sive campaign in foreign countries by 
means of motion pictures. A tour 0 
important cities of western Europe 
North and South America, is being 
organized by the Moving Picture Ex: 
hibition of British Industries, Ltd. Rep- 
resentatives of the principal firms of the 
cities visited will be invited to attend 
the exhibitions, which will show the 
































processes of manufacture and use of 
British-made goods. 
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Announcement 


The Griffith-Stillings Press, 


Boston, Mass., Long-Established 
Direct-Advertising Specialists, Printers, 


announce a reorganization with 


Aucustus E. WELLER, 
President and Assistant Treasurer 


GreorcE H. Woop, 
Vice President 


W. StepmMan Kent, 
Sales Manager 


Wittarp H. Mosuer, 
Superintendent Manufacture 


Anson B. Tutt te, 
Superintendent Composing Department 


Water R. WAKEFIELD, 
Superintendent Press Department 
Rosert C. Pepper, 
Superintendent Bindery Department 


J. Eveveru Grirrita, 
Treasurer 


Water B. Snow anv Starr, 
Consulting Advertising Counselors 


The Griffith-Stillings Press “Payroll Payment 
Plan” of personal service is as helpful as it is 
unique. You should-know about it. Ask. 
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Important Notice to 
Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


notice sent out in 

July, 1917, we again 
advise that: We have ac- 
cepted no business to run 
beyond June 27, 1918, at 
our present rate of 70c 
a line. Contracts should, 
therefore, call for 80c for 
space to be used after 
June 27th. Pages in pre- 
ferred positions now cost 
$560.00, and after July 
lst such pages will cost 
$640.00. Not one single 
order has been or will 
be accepted on any other 
basis. We have no in- 
side figures for anyone. 
If costs of production 
continue to increase, we 
must have more revenue 
even if the postage bill 
now before congress 
does not carry. 


The Gazette is, we be- 
lieve, the only paper in 
the farm field that has 
advanced its subscription 
rate. We did not feel 
that it was fair to ask 
the advertiser to carry 
all of the increased bur- 
den, and so we put a 
part of the load on the 
subscriber; but while we 
have maintained our list 
over and above our guar- 
antee of 90,000 paid, the 
additional income has by 
no means offset the ad- 
ditional manufacturing 
expenses we have had to 
meet. 


|: confirmation of our 


For any further particulars address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 So. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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; of the 1 
Magazines entire | 
Co-operate to Sel||'srs * 
the ma: 
Space tion wil 
the “gr 
Group of Six of “Standard” Size ™>e" 
Join in a Promotion Plan—Strong ot ys 
Campaign Planned — Selling dler or 


Staffs Not Affected—No Organi. dj 
zation and No Officers to Be Se - 


Elected Z 
ness Of 


. i when 1 
As interesting development in| reachin; 
the field of space-salesmanship| social g 
is reported this week with the first] cited a1 
public announcement of the for- pleted 
mation of “The Quality Group,’|sioned. 
an informal organization of six/fnd the 
magazines. { i 
The publications represented are ae 
Atlantic Monthly, Century, Har-lin ten ci 
per’s Magazine, Review of Re\States y 
views, Scribner's Magazine antlihey we: 
The World’s Work. cation : 
The purpose of the new idea is|said th: 
to present the claims of thestler cent 
publications as advertising me|two or | 
diums, collectively, since it is felt|ihe grou 
that they reach people of -likt|oonducte 
tastes, and that therefore theslwould ; 
subscribers may be considered aliremely 
a complete and separate saltdwhereas 
field. A was eas 
It is understood that while no plished. 
definite appropriation has been stt] Those 
a considerable sum will be spent opment 
in “selling” the idea of “The Qual- operative 
ity Group” to American advertisfastic af 
ers during the coming year. Ibnly for 
addition to display space in adverforn type 
tising journals to be used imme}plicable ; 
diately, a considerable quantity various c 
promotion matter for direct mailthat jt js 
use is being prepared. Headquattonyince 
ters have not been opened for the 
organization, which has no officer 
and in all advertising copy thdprticulay 
signature will consist of the namtfang that 
of the six magazines and inquiretfpersyade, 
will be asked to communicate Witimethods 
any one of them. tions in ¢ 
The formation of “The Quali ay ther 
Group” does not mean that tlhess in | 
soliciting organizations of the in 
dividual publications will be ré 
duced, or their activities curtaileg.... 5 
in any way. The salesmen 10Bsistant a 
each publication will, however, t ssc atk 
to sell the idea of the group f@, eees 
advertisers, as well as the merit 
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entire field of prospective adver- 
tisers will be apportioned among 
the magazines, and each publica- 
tion will be responsible for selling 
the “group idea” to one certain 
number of advertisers. Salesmen 
for any publication will continue 
to be free to call upon any adver- 
itiser on behalf of their own me- 
dium. 

As an evidence of the useful- 
ness of organizations of this sort, 
when made up of publications 
reaching approximately the same 
social group in the community, is 
cited an investigation just com- 
pleted by the magazines men- 
tioned. This was an endeavor to 
find the amount of duplication of 
circulation within the group. Lists 
of a large number of subscribers 
inten cities throughout the United 
States were taken at random, and 
they were then checked for dupli- 
cation; and it was found, so it is 
said, that only nine and one-half 
per cent of the subscribers read 
two or more of the magazines in 
the group. Such an investigation 
conducted by a single magazine 
would, of course, have been ex- 
tremely expensive and_ tedious, 
whereas by co-operative effort it 
was easily and quickly accom- 
plished. 

Those responsible for the devel- 
opment of the new idea of co- 











operative solicitation are enthusi- 
astic about its possibilities not 
only for themselves, but as a mod- 
em type of business procedure ap- 


‘plicable in many fields and under 
various conditions. They point out 





that it is much more important to 
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of the individual publication. The | 


| our salesmen last week 
| proof that with the right kind of mer- 


| Sumers. 
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Lynchburg, Va., March 14, '18. 
Atlanta Journal, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Does it pay to advertise in The Jour- 
nal? Answer: Following our double page 


| advertisement in The Journal announc- 
ing that our salesmen were leaving with 


their fall samples, we received orders last 
week calling for more than a million 


| dollars worth of shoes, breaking all 
| previous records. 


The South is enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity and the results obtained by 
is conclusive 


chandise at the right prices, you can 
get the business if you will advertise in 
the southern papers which reach the 
best class of merchants as well as con- 
We are sending this telegram 
because our advertisement in The Jour- 
nal was a contributing factor in our 
record-breaking week. 


Craddock Terry Co. 





iquattonvince an advertiser of the use- 
of thtyiness of any given type of me- 
ium than of the excellence of one 
particular publication of that type; 
qand that if the advertiser is thus 
ersuaded, by the co-operative 
nethods outlined, to use publica- 
ions in one field, each publication 
ay then expect to secure busi- 
ess in proportion to its merits. 
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taile Grace E. Huber has been appointed 

n fo sistant advertising manager of the 

er, trgavis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. Co., 
teicago. She has been associated with 

P Me company for some time. 

meri 








THE DAYTON 


Sunday News 


in 1917 carried 


77,240 


Lines More Automobile 


Advertising 
than the other Dayton Sunday Paper 
Circulation 
For February 
for Six Months, over 25,000 
Present Rate based on 23,000 Net Paid 


Circulation 27 585 
9 
Average Net Paid 
since May 1, 1917 





Sunday issues of the Dayton News 
and Springfield News are among 
the best in Ohio. 











NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Members A. B.C. DAYTON, OHIO 


New York—I. A. Klein—Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—John Glass—Peoples Gas Building. 
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There are a few 


Modify the popular practices 
Free-Trial that may be thor- 
Offer oughly | satisfac- 
tory in _ peace, 

but which should be overhauled 


now as an accommodation to the 
Government. Little things bulk 
large in winning the war. Sales 
policies that may not appear to be 
even remotely connected with the 
conflict will on closer analysis be 
found to have a direct bearing on 
it. No time should be lost in get- 
ting these policies in harmony with 
the demands of patriotism. 

For an illustration showing how 
pertinent this suggestion is, let us 
take the railroads. The country’s 
transportation system is being se- 
verely taxed. Hence selling meth- 
ods that unnecessarily burden it 
may be said to be interfering with 
the prosecution of the war. Di- 
rector-General McAdoo suggests 
that when people are obliged to 
travel they should try to get along 
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with a minimum of baggage. That 
such a slight saving as this materj- 
ally lightens the load of the rail- 
roads should make us all realize 
that “every little bit” counts. 
How, then, can manufacturers 


help this movement along? Sey- 
eral ways will suggest themselves, 
but one of the most promising is 
to cut out the free-trial offer, or 
else greatly modify its scope for 
the period of the war. The free 
trial is extensively used. Where 
it is not advertised, it is often 
tacitly. understood to be in force. 
In normal times offering goods on 
trial is in many lines an effective 
plan. During the war, however, 
this method of selling is wasteful. 
The real objection to it is that 
products sold in this way do not 
always stay sold. Persons who 
send for merchandise knowing 
that they can return it if they do 
not like it, are frequently not fully 
sold when they order. After they 








have had a chance to try the arti- 
cle and the novelty has worn off, 
they are more inclined to return it 
than to keep it. Curiosity and not 
a real desire for the goods is back 
of many such ordérs. Sending 
such merchandise back and forth 
is a needless strain on transporta- 
tion facilities, and causes a great 
deal of unnecessary labor. 
During the war products should 
not be sent out on suspicion that 
somebody wants them. If it is 
necessary to make the sale condi- 
tional on the article giving satis- 
faction, at least get a payment in 
advance and thus forestall the cu- 
riosity seekers. If the product is 
such that people imagine it has to 
be seen to be appreciated, perhaps 
a more comprehensive type of ad- 
vertising will convince them of it 
desirability before they see it. 
Selling your merchandise § 
thoroughly that there will be few 
come-backs is good policy all thq 
time, but during the war it is vital 








Doesn’t This From the adver 
tiser’s standpoint 


Bode Ill the complain 
for Price that the Feder 
Cutters ? Trade Commis 
sion has lodged against Sears 


Roebuck & Company is one of th 
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most significant that this body has 
put on the docket thus far. 

Stated precisely the complaint, 
known as number “80,” is: 


Commission vs. Roebuck & Co. 
Cause: Stifling and suppressing com- 
petition by means of false and mis- 
leading advertisements offering sugar 
and other commodities for sale at 
prices lower than offered by com- 
petitors and actually below cost but 
conditioned on the purchase of other 
goods on which the profit is made 
and by false and misleading adver- 
tisements relative to competitors, all 
in alleged violation of Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
[page 5, [16]; price discrimination 
the effect of which may, be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in alleged vio- 
lation of Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act [page 12, {49]. 
Hearing: April 11, 


Sears, 


1918, at 10:30 
a. m., “or as soon thereafter as 
the same may be reached,’ at the 
office of the Commission, Washing- 
ton, 


While we are not in possession 
of any facts which would enable 
us to discuss this particular ac- 
tion, we do know that the com- 
pany discontinued the practice of 
selling sugar on this basis last 
June. Anyway, the interest in this 
allegation lies not so much in the 
specific charge against the Chi- 
cago mail-order house as it does 
in what the action probably por- 
tends. It is this that gives the 
case a broad significance. 

Without stretching the imagi- 
nation, it is easy to see in the 
charge a warning to price-cutters 
generally. The action seems to 
strike at the very practice that has 
long been a sore spot in the expe- 
rience of national advertisers, and 
from which they have been trying 
to get legal relief. For if it can 
be proven that it is unfair compe- 
tition for catalogue houses to offer 
sugar as a loss-leader, why isn’t 
it just as unfair for department 
stores to sell Ingersoll watches, 
B. V. D. underwear, Mennen’s 
talcum powder, Victrolas and oth- 
er nationally known products in 
the same manner ? 

It is generally conceded that re- 
tailers who sensationally cut the 
price on standard brands do so for 
the purpose of attracting people 
to their stores, with the hope that 
they will buy other things on 
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which a profit can be made. That, 
in a sense, is what is charged 
against the big Chicago house. 

If indulging in this practice 
gives mail-order sellers an unfair 
advantage and results in the sti- 
fling of competition, it is only a 
step further to show that the same 
thing happens when department 
stores persistently make advertis- 
ing footballs out of nationally cel- 
ebrated brands of merchandise. 





“Economic When Dr. Harry 
Waste”’ Garfield told a 
Senate Commit- 

Which tee, some time 
Doesn’tExist ago, that he 


thought all advertising is an eco- 
nomic waste, we cannot help be- 
lieving that he must have had 
some mental reservation in the 
back of his mind which would 
qualify very sharply what he said. 
We refuse to believe that a man 
in his high position, and with his 
intelligence, would make such a 
sweeping indictment unless his 
statement represented a_ snap 
judgment uttered in a hurry, or 
was qualified, as we have said, 
with a mental reservation. 

If Dr. Garfield really believes 
advertising is an economic waste, 
why did he appoint a Director of 
Advertising for the Fuel Admin- 
istration? Why has he permitted 
his department to invest a good 
many thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising ,directed toward con- 
servation of coal? And why did 
he approve of extensive co-opera- 
tion between his own ad depart- 
ment and the similar organization 
of the Food Administration? 

It is perhaps not fair to call in 
evidence against Dr. Garfield the 
tremendous results which adver- 
tising has achieved in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns, Red Cross drive, 
selling War Savings Stamps, rais- 
ing recruits for aviation, or even 
the remarkable response of the 
country to the food-saving plea 
and the call for coal conservation. 
But there are many other ex- 
amples of campaigns to which we 
would like to call Dr. Garfield’s 
attention—campaigns by private 
business houses—and ask him how 
he can bring them under his ban. 
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For instance, can he call the 
present advertising of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company “an 
economic waste”? Its sole pur- 
pose is to persuade the consumer 
to use less sugar. And how about 
the work of the same organization 
last summer to save the fruit? 

What would he say to the In- 
gersoll Watch advertising, urging 
people to use their watches care- 
fully and make them last longer? 
Or the current Hart Schaffner & 
Marx copy, which tells people not 
to buy clothes unless they really 
need them? Does he know how 
the Kirschbaum campaign, de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of March 
14, has helped bring down the 
price of officers’ uniforms all over 
the country? Or that retailers in 
hundreds of cities have used co- 
operative local campaigns to per- 
suade the public to accept the cash 
and carry system, combined deliv- 
eries, and other economies of op- 
eration? 

There are equally good ex- 
amples to be found in advertising 
running far back before the war 
began. Who can say how many 
millions of dollars in fire loss has 
been prevented by the advertising 
campaigns of the Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and the Pyrene 
Extinguisher? Then there is the 
campaign of the G. V. Electric 
Truck, which has shown the 
wastefulness of using horses in 
city hauling. Thousands of peo- 
ple have been induced to open 
bank accounts and take the first 
step toward thrift and indenend- 
ence, by the advertising of banks; 
and other thousands have saved 
their heirs from costly litigation, 
by making their wills—responding 
to the appeals of the trust com- 
panies, made in advertising space. 

We may well afford to overlook 
the great usefulness of advertis- 
ing, through reducing cost of pro- 
duction by enlarging volume of 
business, which is certainly an 
economic function of the utmost 
value. We merely inquire of Dr. 


Garfield whether he would do 
away with advertising of the types 
we have mentioned—and of which 
we might have mentioned many 
more? 


And we shall be much 
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surprised, as well as much disap- 


pointed in our opinion of his 
judgment, if he says Yes. 





Sell In normal times, 
for Profits when there are 
plenty of goods 

Not for to sell, it is con- 
Volume ceivable that un- 


der certain conditions there may 
be some justification for price- 
cutting. To-day, when nearly 
everything is scarce, there is no 
excuse for it whatever. If for 
no other reason, price- cutting 
should be disapproved because it 
is one of the influences that is at 
work to encourage hoarding. 
Goods are being offered under the 
lure of a special price and with a 
hint that they are getting scarce. 
Naturally this leads people to buy 
more than they need. It induces 
them to withdraw merchandise 
from the market which they can- 
not use immediately and which 
someone else may need severely. 

_At this time senseless price-cut- 
ting is consistent neither with 
patriotism nor with sound busi- 
ness policy. Of course, not for 
one moment does anyone accuse 
the price-cutter of being deliber- 
ately unpatriotic. He is merely 
thoughtless. The chances are he 
is worshiping the fetich of vol- 
ume. He may be trying to beat 
last year’s record. In many lines 
being able to show an increase 
each year is the test of a mana- 
ger’s capacity. Surpassing last 
year’s record is a worthy ambi- 
tion, if it can be done legitimately, 
but there is no sense in attempt- 
ing to pile up sales at the expense 
of profits. 

When production is ample, sell- 
ing for small profits and to get a 
rapid turnover is good policy, but 
in times of merchandise scarcity, 
such as the present, the rule 
should be subject to some modifi- 
cation. In some lines, keeping up 
the volume that was attained in 
the days of peace, is impossible. 
Why, therefore, should profits be 
sacrificed in a vain attempt to 
reach a hopeless volume? What 
boots it if a concern sells fewer 
units of merchandise and keeps its 
business clean and profitable? 
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The April Issue of 


CLASS 


for Class, Trade and Technical 
Advertisers 


_will be devoted to business- 
paper advertising of the 


Rubber Product Industry 


Reader interest and circulation 
of the April issue in this trade 
will be 100 per cent. 

Forms close April 10. 





Every issue contains directory of 
representative class, trade and 
technical papers, with rates, type- 
page sizes and closing dates. 











Subscription Price, $1 ayear. Send fora copy 
of March Motor Truck and Tractor Number. 


CLASS 


608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Include Nebraska in 
Your Advertising 
Campaign 
Nebraska produces more wealth per 
family than any other state in the 
Union, 

Advertise where everybody can read, 
where everybody does read and where 

everybody is able to buy. 


You Nebraska _ without 
using 


THE LINCOLN STAR 
28,449 


The Star circulates right in the heart 
of the richest territory in the world. 

It has more circulation in Lincoln than 
any other newspaper and more circula- 
tion in Lincoln’s trading territory than 
any other paper. 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


Eastern Representatives: Benjamin & Kentnor 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Western Representatives: The Ford-Parsons 
Co., 1048 Peoples Gas Bld., Chicago. 


cannot cover 


Net paid daily circu- 
lation for February 
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House Maga- 
zine to Speed Up Ship 


Construction 





The “Emergency Fleet News” 
Makes Its Appearance at Wash- 
ington—Its Chief Field Lies 
Among 450,000 Shipbuilders— 
Will Take Advertising—Robert 
Heinl the Editor 





Special Washington Correspondence 
HE “Emergency Fleet News” 
makes its appearance at Wash- 

ington just as the people are be- 
ginning to inquire anxiously when 
ships will be ready in sufficient 
volume. 

If this publication of the 
Shipping Board accomplishes its 
great purpose of helping to speed 
up construction it will have earned 
a foremost place among the house- 
organs of the world. 

As the Government gets further 
along in its task of mobilizing the 
energies of the nation for war, it 


| just naturally lapses into the ways 


of the seasoned advertiser. Signs 
and symbols are increasing on all 
hands. The publication of the 
“Emergency Fleet News” is just 
one of the signs. 

It was to be expected, however, 
that Edward N. Hurley, the presi- 
dent of the Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration, who in private life was a 


| confirmed advertiser, should thus 
| try to tie together his immense 
| organization and to spread among 





its members a sense of the acute 
need of speed in building. 
The main object of the “News” 


| is not to secure workers for the 


shipyards, although this matter 
was given considrable attention in 
the first issue, distributed a week 
ago. The chief purpose is to dif- 
fuse a practical sense of ship- 
building patriotism among the 


| 450,000 men soon to be working 


for the Shipping Board. 

It will interest advertising men 
to know that the ‘“News” will take 
advertising and will charge a sub- 


| scription price to those outside of 
| the corporation. 


If the circulation of the “News” 
were to be limited to the fourteen 
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office buildings that comprise the 
headquarters of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation at Washington, 
the proposition of circulating it 
would be simple enough, but the 
plot thickens when we get outside 


of Washington. Here it is a case 
of the “News,” as an outsider, 
“butting in.” The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation does not own the 
shipyards—with a few possible ex- 
ceptions—and does not operate 
them. It has merely contracted 
with the shipbuilders to construct 
vessels for its account. There- 
fore, the “News” is, in a way, an 
interloper endeavoring to influence 
employees of private concerns. 

The aim, through the “News,” 
will be to keep up the morale of 
all the shipyard workers as well 
as to keep thoroughly informed 
every branch of the Fleet Corpo- 
ration. In order to create effect- 
ive esprit-de-corps it is necessary 
that every member of the big or- 
ganization shall know what every 
branch is doing. The Shipping 
Board is not taking any chances 
that the output of ships shall be 
decreased through the ignorance 
of one body of workers in this 
part of the country of what an- 
other body of workers in another 
part of the country may be doing. 
There will be an attempt to create 
a family atmosphere in the pub- 
lication. Perhaps—who knows? 
—like some “inside” house maga- 
zines of famous advertisers, it 
may shortly be spurring on con- 
tests of riveters or pile drivers. 
Already, it is said, the Newark, 
N. J., pile drivers have answered 
a challenge of the Hog Island pile 
drivers. Contests have called 
forth before now in private con- 
cerns the last fighting ounce of 
salesmen. Why notof shipbuilders ? 

The editor of the “News” is 
Robert D. Heinl, formerly of The 
Nation’s Business; the assistant 
editor is W. C. Mattox, and busi- 
ness manager is Julius S. Holl. 
The Fleet Corporation, unlike 
other publishers of house organs, 
has nothing to sell the public, no 
salesmen to ginger up. Instead 
it preaches to caulker and riveter 
and shipfitter “Increase the Tons 
and Beat the Huns!” 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


HEN you employ the 

services of The David 
Gibson Company to issue a 
House Organ for you, you are 
automatically freed from over- 
head expense, worry and de- 
tail in connection with its pro- 
duction, and for one price you 
get the reading matter and ad- 
vertising prepared, your 
House Organ printed, and, if 
desired, mailed. 


Write for a copy of ‘‘Reducing the 
Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gib- 
son House Organ plan in detail. 


v 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
812 Huron Road - Cleveland, Ohio 








Notice of Advance in Rates 





over which we have 
such as the cost of all 
materials, labor, and the new postage 
rates, make it absolutely necessary 
for us to advance our rate for adver- 
tising. 

Please, therefore, take notice that on 
and after September 918, the 
advertising rate in THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER will be 


$1 per Agate Line Flat 


Up to the first issue in September, 
1918, the present rate of 90 cents 
per line will remain in effect. Any 
orders or contracts calling for less 
than $1 per line after that date 
will be sent back for revision. 


We also desire to announce that no 
contracts will be accepted containing 
printed clauses reserving the rate for 
a full year from the date of the first 
insertion. 

We regret the necessity of raising 
our rate, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary. All we can say is that we will 
maintain our editorial supremacy in 
the South, and continue to serve ad- 
vertisers best. 


Conditions 
no control, 


(ESSERE RRS SRQSEEE | 


The Progressive Farmer Co. 
J. A. Martin, 
Advertising Manager. 
Birmingham, Raleigh and Memphis. 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


HE further we get into this 
war the more seriously most 

of us are taking our individual re- 
sponsibility in regard to it; and 
for the employer of labor in large 
numbers, “individual responsi- 
bility” means responsibility for his 
workers as well. Printers’ INK 
has recently printed several arti- 
cles telling how quite a number of 
big employers are fulfilling this 
obligation, notably by messages to 
their workingmen, often in the 
form of bulletins and placards, ap- 
pealing to patriotism and loyalty. 

: e 


The Schoolmaster is interested 
to note, as we get deeper in the 
great conflict, how much more se- 
rious the tone of these appeals is 
becoming. One of the finest ex- 
amples he has yet seen of such a 
message is one that the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, 
of New York, printed as a poster 
(with a loop for hanging on a 
wall) and circulated among its 
employees “commending it,” as a 
note in the margin said, “to their 
earnest attention.” Supposedly 
written by a member of the new 
National Army, it was headed, 
“Lest We Forget to Do Our 
Part,” and read: 

“They say, who have come back 
from Over There, that at night 
the troubled earth between the 
lines is carpeted with pain. They 
say that death rides whistling in 
every wind, and that the very 
mists are charged with awful tor- 
ment. 

“They say that of all things 
spent and squandered there young 
human life is held least dear. It 
is not the pleasantest prospect for 
those of us who yet can feel upon 
our lips the pressure of our moth- 
ers’ good-bye kiss. 

“But, please God, our love of 
life is not so prized as love of 
right. In this renaissance of our 
country’s valor, we who will edge 
the wedge of her assault make 
calm acceptance of its hazards. 
For us, the steel-swept trench, the 
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stiffening cold—weariness, hard- 
ship, worse. For you, for whom 
we go, you millions safe at home 
—what for you? . 

“We shall need food. We shall 
need care. We shall need clothes 
for our bodies and weapons for 
our hands. We shall need ter- 
ribly and without failure supplies 
and equipment in a stream that is 
constant and never-ending. 

“From you, who are our re- 
source and reliance, who are the 
heart and hope of that humanity 
for which we smite and strive, 
must come these things.” 
(Signed) Citizen Soper No. 258, 
th District, National 

Draft Army. 

If that isn’t calculated to make 
everyone of the stay-at-homes do 
his utmost to help the cause along, 
the Schoolmaster would like to 
know what is. Incidentally, it has 
been some time since he has read 
a more skilfully written bit of 
copy! 





* * * 


A newspaper special agency does 
not claim to give service in the 
sense that an advertising agency 
gives it. Yet some of the news- 
papers’ special agents can tell as 
good stories about accommoda- 
tions they render their publishers 
as advertising agents can. 

The other day a veteran special 
agent in New York was amusing 
himself by telling the Schoolmas- 
ter some of the unusual things his 
organization has been asked to do. 
He said: “While we do not write 
copy or do many of the other 
things which are now included in 
the service given by the general 
agent, we are constantly being 
asked to perform acts which have 
nothing to do with the advertising 
business. 

“Some of, the requests make me 
smile. For instance, the publisher 
of a small city paper who expected 
an addition to his family asked us 
to buy for him a baby carriage. 
Another wanted a fetching spring 
hat for his wife. One day, while 
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I was scouring the town to get 
some artistic French prints for 
one of our clients, another mem- 
ber of my staff was hunting for 
four bottles of a rare vintage of 
Hungarian wine for the same pub- 
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We are frequently called 
upon to secure hotel accommoda- 
tions and theater tickets for out- 
of-town visitors. A publisher who 
is something of a bug on butter- 
flies wrote us the other day ask- 


lisher. 

















ats, by the ~ q Dr. Albert 


New York 





REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
. Makers of allkinds of Adwanising f Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 


Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 


S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


Cincinnati 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 


Chicago 


orld 


u may think of. If you ask them, 
Coe what Rapid’s Service means. 

















THREE 
PRIZES 


FOR 


AD 


WRITERS 
$25 $15 and $10 














The Publishers of 
*COPISISTIM” 


an improved system of planning adver- 
tising copy, offer $25, $15 and $10 for 
the three ads judged to be best — 
for bringing the merits of “COPIS 

TIM” to the attention of ad pin or 
Competition open to all; closes May 1, 
1918; copy must be written to fit a 


half-page in Printers’ Ink, in which 
a en ads will appear; illustrated 
allowed. To see a sheet of 


“COPISISTIM” is to immediately ap- 
preciate its wonderful advantages in 
the preparation of layouts. 
“COPISISTIM” is put up in books of 
fifty sheets, 22 by 30, bound with Kraft 
cover and board back; interlaid with 
yellow second sheets and good carbon; 
printed in two colors; accurately ruled 
to agate lines and inches; fits any 
printed page of any column width; 
equipped. with labor saving features. 
Price $3. 

For free sample sheets and particulars 
address: 


AD WRITERS’ SUPPLY CO., 110 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 








To introduce your salesmen 


to new and better dealers | 


TALK 
WITH 


Heegstra 





H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
























IS THERE 
SUCH A MAN? 


A rapidly growing Met- 
ropolitan Agency requires 
the services of an _ experi- 
enced PRACTICAL Copy- 
writer. He should be 25 to 
38 years of age and have the 
unusual knack of weaving 
the King’s English into in- 
telligent, forceful sales-mak- 
ing advertising copy. 


His work will necessi- 
tate a versatility which will 
qualify him to handle ac- 
couuts ranging from retail- 
ers’ local requirements to the 
manufacturers’ national cam- 
paign. 

Salary commensurate 
with ability. Sell us by let- 
ter—which must include de- 
tails as to length and char- 
acter of previous experience, 
age and present salary. 


Samples of your work 
and a photo (which will be 
returned intact) is desirable. 
=. 7.” mex 112, cate 
Printers’ Ink. 




















FOR SALE 


Long established and 
well known printing 
plant. 


As a Going Concern 


Good reputation; doing 
high class work ; five: 
cylinder presses; hand 
presses; cutting and 
folding machines; large 
engraving plant ; well- 
equipped composing 
department; complete 
office equipment. 


High-Class Clientele 


Inquire 
E. J. HOPPLE 
Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ing us to find for him a rare spe- 
cimen. We always execute the 
requests of our clients, no mat- 
ter how much time and trouble 
are involved, wherever possible. 
Publishers seem to regard their 
New York representatives as pur- 
chasing agents upon whom they 
are privileged to call for anything 
they may want. Last year we 
bought several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of paper for them. 
While we sincerely desire to ac- 
commodate our clients, it does 
sometimes seem to me that they 
forget that we are special agents 
and not a buying bureau.” 
x *k * 


The fact that little things often 
determine the success or failure 
of a product was emphasized re- 
cently by George W. Hopkins, of 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. He said that in marketing 
a high grade of candy it was dis- 
covered that the public will not 
buy candy packed in green col- 
ored fancy boxes. Just why this 
is so he could not say. Possibly 
the color of the package suggests 
arsenic, a poison. But whatever 
the reason, the company found 
after spending several thousand 
dollars that green boxes killed all 


chances for making the candy 
popular. When pink was substi- 
tuted sales increased in a most 


satisfactory manner. Biscuit man- 
ufacturers have learned from sad 
experience that round packages, 
no matter what the character of 
the biscuit may be, do not appeal 
to the public. Square shaped, or 
oblong boxes, on the other hand, 
immediately find favor. As fully 
75 per cent of all goods are sold 
on their appearance, it behooves 
manufacturers to see to it that 
products are put up in packages 
that have an attractive eye appeal. 
x Ok Ok 


In selling advertising ‘space 
the salesman who is resourceful, 
knows his field and medium 
thoroughly, and is a good fighter, 
can frequently overcome what at 
first blush seems unsurmountable 
opposition. The New York repre- 
sentative of a leading out-of- 
town newspaper told the School- 
master of an experience he had 
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in trying to secure an advertising 
contract for Lux, a package soap 


preparation used in washing 
clothes, from the agent who han- 
dled‘the account. The latter saw 
no reason why he should use the 
medium. “Your paper circulates 
among high-class people—those 
who because of their wealth send 
their soiled clothes to laundries or 
have the work done by servants,” 
he said. “They don’t bother their 
heads about the kind of soap that 
js used. The class of people we 
want to reach is the housewives 
who do their own laundering.” 

“You have evidently overlooked 
an important fact,” replied the 
representative. “There isn’t a 
woman in the world, no matter 
how wealthy or how high up in 
the social scale, who does not 
possess some highly prized piece 
of lingerie or other dainty fabric 
which she will not allow even her 
maid to wash, but cleanses it her- 
self in a basin of warm water for 
fear it might be injured. Wouldn’t 
Lux appeal to such women? You 
claim that it will not injure the 
most dainty or fragile fabric, that 
itimparts that fresh and extreme- 
ly attractive appearance so much 
desired by women in white ar- 
tiles of personal adornment. 
Wouldn’t a soap like Lux having 
those qualities be appreciated by 
them? And wouldn’t they insist 
that it be used by laundresses and 
others who wash their other ar- 
tiles of apparel? Seems to me 
you have overlooked what should 
be one of the best possible mar- 
kets for this product.” 

The agent was not slow to ap- 
preciate the strength of the argu- 
yment. The idea of selling Lux to 
wealthy people on the basis of 
such an appeal had never oc- 
curred to him or the manufacturer 
before. Indeed, he was so im- 
pressed with the reasonableness 
of the argument and the wide pos- 
sibilities of the market that might 
be developed that he gave the rep- 
resentative a good contract for 
advertising. In conclusion it may 
be said that it proved to be a 


}Profitable investment. 
x ok OK 





The other day a _ prominent 
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, Idea and Layout 
Man Wanted 


A man possessing a high degree 


of artistic 


taste, 


advertising 


sense and the ability to work in 
close co-operation with copywrit- 


ers, 


can make a place for him- 


self on the Art Staff of big ad- 
vertising agency. 
Ability to make finished draw- 


ings not essential, 


but applicant 


must be versatile and original 


in ideas. 


Should have imagina- 


tion sufficient to enable him to 
visualize the germ of an idea 
supplied by copy man and make 


a sketch 


that will 


convey the 


impression of a finished adver- 
tisement to a client. 


Knowledge of type and how to 


design 


artistic 


typographical 


layouts desirable but not abso- 


lutely necessary. 


To the man 


a Nx 
Ink. 


who can measure 
up to our standards, an oppor- 
tunity is presented that offers a 
future limited only by the man’s 
own ability and enthusiasm. 


” Box 111, care Printers’ 
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Your Cuts 
Cost More Now 


REATER. value deserves greater care. 
Your cuts seratch easily and accumu- 


late dust; 


dampness. The 


vents loss of cuts, 


and oxidize when exposed to 
“Y and E”’ 
eliminates the danger 


Cut File pre- 


of seratching and protects them from dust 


and dampness. 


Ask the nearest “‘Y 


u’’ representative. 





344 St. Paul St. 


and 


Branches or 
Agencies in the 
Principal Cities 


> Mec. Ga. 


Resear, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF “Y AND 



































MERICAN 
(NOMRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Trademarks 


Headquarters 


MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 
TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of the largest advertising agents, 


lithographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 





























MANUFACTURERS’ 
OPPORTUNITY 


The nature of our business leaves us 
with several months slack during the 
Summer. We have a complete mail order 
selling organization and are seeking a 
line of merchandise to fill in our slack 
period. Will consider either a straight 
jobbing and resale proposition, commis- 
sion, or exclusive agency. Can handle 
either “direct to dealer,” or “‘direct to 
consumer” business. We are financially 
responsible and will treat all negotia- 
tions strictly confidential. Our location 
is middle West. Address- 


SALES MANAGER 


**S. V.,’? Box 113, care Printers’ Ink. | 





MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOOKLETS 
LAYOUTS 


STOCK : PLATES : PRINTING 
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retailer with a string of stores 
in half a dozen cities went down 
to tailure with a dismal crash, 


though competitors in his own 
line and his own cities have been 
enjoying satisfactory business for 
many months past. When the 
dust of his toppled business struc- 
ture had cleared away, it was dis- 
covered that not only was his gen- 
eral organization financially a 
wreck, but every one of the stores 
he conducted had failed to make 
good. In each city. that he en- 
tered, the history was the same: 
his store at first prospered amaz- 
ingly; soared up into big sales: 
and then slumped sickeningly and 
stayed that way. 

Yet this dealer advertised, and 
advertised a lot; each of his 
branch store managers was told 
to use plenty of copy in the local 
papers, and did so. Where was 
the loose screw, then? 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
the weakness in this dealer’s policy 
was accurately indicated in an ad- 
dress made by John Lee Mahin 
some time ago at the New York 
City Advertising Club. Mr. Mahin 
did not have this dealer in mind, 
of course, but he analyzed his 
pulicy when he said: 

“Advertising is a term which 
covers such a broad field of ac- 
tivities that money spent in it may 
be altogether wasted. It may be 
consumed in rendering an inefh- 
cient and unprofitable sales serv- 
ice. It may be worth one hun- 
dred per cent in selling power 


alone, and have no _ investment 
qualities.” 

* * 
The retailer of whom the 


Schoolmaster was speaking did: 
lots of advertising, it is true, but 
never to create good will or es- 
tablish his reputation in the com- 
munity. His advertising con- 
sisted exclusively of the enumera- 
tion of definite “bargains” on sale 
for limited periods of time. He 
screamed at you daily with big 
black type that you could save 
money by coming to him and not 


your mind a vague impression that 
everybody else in the business was 
a crook and that he himself was 
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certainly a vulgar and unpleasant 
advertiser, however impeccable his 
honesty might be. 

He sold goods, to be sure; and 
so did the host of competitors who 
sprang up, following his methods 
and using even bigger and blacker 
type. But unfortunately, the mer- 
chandise this retailer had for sale 
was a “once in a lifetime” pur- 
chase; and after a while he and 
his competitors, between them, 
seemed to have stocked up nearly 
all the families of the “bargain 
hunter” type in the cities where 
he operated. As he had never 
“wasted” a nickel in advertising 
which should build prestige for 
his stores, or establish a reputation 
for expert judgment, courteous 
service or wide range of stock, the 
better element in the community 
—the sort of people who were not 
so much interested in saving a 
few dollars on a dubious “bar- 
gain” as in buying something 
which should be a source of joy 
and satisfaction to the end of their 
days—passed him by. The conun- 
drum which remained was: Why 
should people believe a merchant 
to be reputable when he never has 
opened his mouth (in public, that 
is) except to shout “Robber!” at 
his competitors and “Buy to-day 
and save a dollar!” to the rest 
of the world? Over that conun- 
drum, the Sheriff may now pro- 
ceed to shake his puzzled head. 





W. L. Towne Joins Austin 
Company 


W. L. Towne, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
ore Electric Company, Schenectady, 
v , has resigned to become advertis- 
ing ‘joe of the Austin Company, 





industrial engineers and builders, of 

Cleveland. 

“Modern Hospital” Adds to 
Staff 


W. A. Kamman, formerly with Wm. 
Matthews, Inc., St. Louis, has joined 


the copy and plan department of the 
Hospital, 


Modern published in that 


city. 
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On account of my ill-health I offer an ex- 


| traordinary opportunity to buy a most won- 


derful equipped modern practically brand 
new printing establishment that has made 
an extraordinary success in a few years; 
located in the uptown printers’ section of 
New York. For years I have been draw- 
ing $7,500 salary and making large profits 
besides. At present have more business than 
ever before. Have a lease that is worth $7,000 
profit. The right party can make $20,000 
a year. I want to sell the business as a 
going proposition, name, good-will and all, 
to some live wire, printer preferred. It 
will require about $50,000 to swing it. 
Will only consult direct with principal party. 
Write for appointment. 


“R. B.,” Box 115, care Printers’ Ink 





Francis K. Thompson 


Successful Selling Through Advertising 
ANNOUNCES TO HIS BUSINESS FRIENDS 


that he has severed his connection with the Hanser Agency 
and is now associated with the THEODORE 8, FETTINGER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, where he is prepared to give 
complete advertising service to his clients, from a simple book- 
let toa National Campaign. Write, or "Phone Mulberry 647. 


909 Manor Avenue 314 Lrg A balan 

















Charles P RINTING 
Francis 


INDING Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — dard te 34th Streets) 


JM.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of form 
Advertisers. Compilation dzia 
on which te base permanent 
advertising policies. 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 















Electros /or Adver tisers 
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HELP WANTED 


Opportunity for Junior Artist 
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Publisher of afterr 

Eastern city wants 

nder 30, abstainer, testant, Rey 

capable various 
preterre oor oppor 

with tact and ability 
care Printers’ Ink 


lican, and 
departments 
tunity for man 
Address ox 894, 


Wanted represent a rapid 
ly growing semi-technical nonthly 
magazine—must be well ac« quainted — 
advertising agencies—territory Phil: 
delphia, Baltimore and W ashington. 
Not necessary to devote exclusive time 
to it. In answering give experience 
and references. Address Manager, Box 
902, care Printers’ Ink. 


OFFICE MANAGER 

For trade paper in New York. Must 
be experienced and competent to take 
full charge of office including all de- 
tail work connected with subscriptions, 
advertising, make-up, general corre 
spondence, etc. State age, experience, 
references in first letter. Address Box 
908, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—tTwo salesmen to represent 
large printing house in middle west ter- 
ritory. Highest class product, with 
complete direct-mail advertising service. 
Salesman should be able to estimate ap- 
proximate costs, including fair knowl- 
edge of art work and engraving. Only 
competent men with successful selling 
ability wanted@ Address 885, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

SALESMEN—The McCaskey Register 
Company desires the services of several 
high-grade, aggressive specialty sales- 
men, capable of making large earnings 
on a very satisfactory commission ar- 
rangement, to sell their systems, sales 
books, fireproof safes, etc., commission 
advanced wee A few good open- 
ings for men who can qualify. Write 
in confidence, giving age, experience, 
knowledge of accounts and rétailing, if 
any, and enclose a post-card photo to 
W. F. Marr, Sales Manager, The Mc- 
Caskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


Solicitor to 
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WANTED—by Wholesa! 
and manufacturer, 1 
preparations, a young n 
advertising department 
literature, buyer of | 
make himself generally 
nection with the adver 
prepared by an ad 
Salary to start $1800 
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English and be famil 
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» LAYOUT MAN 
\PPAREL AND 
t time work in 

904, care Print 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
Live 4 g with engineering 
experience; able 
and _— results. 
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rge daily, , drawing a 

t partnership in small 

iture or an editorial 

salary, with oppor- 

ire with my services. 

rried, have university 

12 years’ experience 

I editorial work on 

large “pape s \ddress Box 892, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

YOUNG ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

OF PROVEN ABILITY 

Asst. Advertising Manager of a concern 

doing 15 1 annually desires 

change for ex ent reasons. Experi- 

ence embraces ning and executing 

successful nati campaign, originat- 

ing sales ar rchandising plans, 

creating print atter of all kinds, 

dealer helps dealer co-operative 

work, Age 2 ried, in Class 1-V. 

Starting salar 0. _ Box 89 $93, F. i. 


The Man. You Want 


CANNOT AI ‘) to make an open 
bid for a ney n, or take a chance 
in the dark. too much at stake, 
must protect b he now holds. 
Very likely ur client and you 
can get in t h him through us. 
Twenty yeai given us a broad 
acquaintance Advertising, Print- 
ing and Pul eld—also a reputa- 
tion to sust gistration free; 

charge to ers. FERNALD’S 
EXCHANG] Third Natl. Bank 


Bldg., Spring ‘Lass. 
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ewspaper, periot 
ture syndi " ’ other 
editorial or publicity work 
education, 1 years’ experience incl 
ne years in Chicago, 3 years preset 
positior Have knowledge of ad writ 
ing, as well as wide experience in all 
branches of ‘editorial work on some « 
' middle-West Address 
Printers’ Ink 
SALESMEN OF EXECUTIVE CA 
REAL ESTATE 3 
SYNDICATE, REAL 
“XPERIENCE DESIR 
VE ABILITY MORE 
COMMISSION BASIS, 
ACCOUNT WHEN 
ESTABLISHED, ONE WHO 
OR HAS HANDLED OTHER 
MEN. $2500 WOULD BE A MOD.- 
EST YEAR IN OUR WORK. FIRST 
sal PLICATION BY MAIL ONLY. 
Cc. Mullaly, 12 East 44th Street, 
fie York City. 


est papers it 
Box 891, care 


College graduate (26), married and 
draft exempt desires immediate connec- 
tion with reputable Agency, Publisher 
or manufacturer. He is the product of 
practical selling experience plus a thor- 
ough newspaper training. Has edited 
several house organs, planned and writ- 
ten all forms of direct advertising, 
familiar with profitable promotion plans 
and can supervise efficiently preparation 
of printing art work and engravings. 
Not afraid of hard work or long hours. 
Initial salary secondary to worthwhile 
proposition. For particulars and 
samples of work address Box 895, P. I. 


This Man Can Get 
Business For You 


Sales and Advertising Manager, with a 
splendid record of results in selling by 
mail, wishes to connect up with a house 
that needs a man to fill a responsible 
and creative position. I organized the 
Advertising Department for the. house 
I am with at present, with gratifying 
results, but ‘have reached the limit of 
my opportunities here and am seeking 
a_wider field. Am versed in modern 
efficiency methods of business in gen- 
eral and have the capacity to assume 
management responsibilities as fast as 
they are thrust upon me. Write for 
particulars. Box 905, care Printers’ 
n 
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worth more than 
a million words 


if the picture is 
right” 
Our business isto 


make the picture 


Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Sel Where You Can Deliv 


It seems elementary that sal 
energy should be concentrated | 
those districts only in which goo, 
can be delivered. 


There have been and will lon 
continue to be thousands 0 
embargoes on the east-boun 
movement of merchandise. Ther 
have been practically none q 
west-bound traffic. And thousan 
of empty freight cars are constant 


leaving the Atlantic coast for th 
West. Also west-bound is th 
money in payment for the grain 
coal, meat, wool, ore, etc. whic 
those freight cars carried Eas 
Advertise in the Chicago territory wher 
the money is, where you can deliver yot 
goods and where one dominant adverti 


ing medium makes merchandising efficien 
and economical. 


Write for circular, “Beating the Embargo 


The Chicage Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspap<") 
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